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HERMATHENA., 


FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM. 


TueE publication of a new edition of the complete works 
of St. Anselm is an event of some importance in the 
world of thought. So far, three quarto volumes, 
liandsomely bound, have appeared. They are photoprints 
of the original edition, destroyed by the Germans, which 
had been printed and published in the Cathedral city of 
Seckau in Austria. Consequently, though the type and 
format are pleasing, the ink is pale; there are, however, 
included in the text some clear photoplates of pages of 
manuscripts. 

A study of these volumes will throw fresh light on the 
life and work of the greatest of all the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and will confirm the estimate that in him one 
ineets with one of the master minds of metaphysics. Indeed, 
St. Anselm’s reputation has grown with the centuries, and 
in recent times his speculations have received the respect 
and attention, justly their due, but denied to him both by 
his contemporaries and his immediate successors. Some 
idea may be obtained of the range of his thought and 
activity from the contents of the six volumes of which 
the new edition will be composed. The first volume 
contains the chief philosophical works, including the 
Monologion, the Proslogion, De Veritate and De Libertate 
Arbitrii; the second those works written by Anselm 
when he was Archbishop of Canterbury; the third volume, 

*§. Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi opera omnia Ad fidem 


codicum recensuit Franciscus Salesius Schmitt Monachus Grissoviensis 
O.8.B. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited. 
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the Meditations or Addresses, written when he was Prior 
and Abbot of Bec. The fourth and fifth volumes, yet to 
appear, will contain the letters written during his occupancy 
of the Primatial See, and, finally, the sixth volume is to 
include various fragments from his other writings. 

There have been published and printed many collections 
of St. Anselm’s works since the fifteenth century, of 
which the chief was that of Gerberon, which first appeared 
in 1675 and was reprinted in 1721. It is incorporated 
in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Volumes 158 and 159, but 
it is marred by many errors. F. S. Schmitt, who has 
already edited editions of the Monologion and the 
Proslogion in the series Florilegium Patristicum, now has 
his name fitly associated with a new complete edition of 
St. Anselm’s writings. All lovers of philosophy and 
theology are indebted to him. 

Anselm is the greatest figure in the Western Church 
of the eleventh century as John Scotus Erigena is of the 
ninth. There are between the works of these two men 
the most fascinating parallels as well as the widest 
divergences. Some attention to these likenesses and 
differences are useful in an attempt to estimate, within 
reasonable compass, St. Anselm’s place in the history of 
thought. 

In the first place, the two great exponents of Christian 
Theism were fundamentally agreed about the relation 
between philosophy and theology. Although Erigena declared 
that philosophy and theology cannot come into permanent 
conflict, since they have a common source, yet he recog- 
nized a distinction between the two. For all that, it 
would appear that some of his words unconsciously 
betray an uneasy feeling that the distinction approximates 
to separation. “No one,” he artlessly says, “enters the 
kingdom of heaven unless through philosophy.” 


*““Nemo intrat in celum nisi per philosophiam.” Annotationes, 
Xxxviii, 11, 
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Anselm certainly believed in the ultimate harmony of 
philosophy and religion, though he consciously separated 
them when he stated, in his famous and oft-quoted maxim, 
credo ut intelligam. The saying might equally well have 
been coined by Erigena. Ultimately it derives from 
St. Augustine, whom both Anselm and Erigena ack- 
nowledged as master, and who wrote credimus -ut 
cognoscamus. All three, however they differ in detail 
and in fundamental interests, were convinced that “when- 
ever Christianity is true to itself it is a rational faith,” 
and they would equally well have agreed that theology has 
a double task—that of elucidating the faith for believers 
and that of vindicating its truth for the sake of unbelievers. 
Anselm on the whole is more interested in the latter 
aspect of theology, whereas Erigena seems to be primarily 
concerned with the former. This explains why the two 
thinkers appear to diverge so widely in spite of their 
theoretical similarity. Paradoxically, too, it makes 
Anselm appear to be the greater philosopher of the two. 
For he began with the facts of experience and sought to 
show that these are only explicable if one admits certain 
truths already given by Christianity. Erigena, on the 
other hand, began with the specifically Christian facts, with 
dogmas accepted on the authority of Scripture or the 
Fathers or both, and tried to argue, by means of rational 
considerations, to a deeper understanding of them. Each 
of them, too, stressed the necessary limitations of human 
reason in its attempt to know the mind and purpose of 
God; though possibly reverent agnosticism appears more 
obviously in the earlier than in the later thinker. 

The difference in their approach to theology is 
illustrated, too, by the actual contents of their principal 
writings. Erigena, always anxious to show the harmony 
between the truths of revelation and the conclusions of 
reason, and perhaps, too, often unconsciously nervous of 
his own orthodoxy, overloaded his works with quotations 
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from the Scriptures and the Fathers. It would be unfair 
to regard this feature of his writings as evidence of a 
desire to dress up doctrines, consciously admitted to be 
heretical, in respectable Scriptural and Patristic garments, 
for he was consciously certain of the correctness of his 
views, and he firmly believed in a harmony between faith 
and reason, revelation and speculation. 

Anselm, generally reckoned to be much more of an 
orthodox theologian than his great ninth-century pre- 
decessor, in his writings, was independent of Scripture 
and of the Fathers. He was less anxious than Erigena 
that reason should find support in revelation, and believed 
that revelation should find support in reason. Since the 
primary task of the Christian thinker is that of vindicating 
the mysteries of faith to unbelievers, Anselm tended to 
be sparing in his arguments from Scripture and Tradition 
and to supply only those capable of appealing to all rational 
beings. 

Anselm has been called, “apart from Erigena, the first 
really systematic thinker of the Middle Ages.” The 
estimate, however, needs some qualification, though it may 
be accepted in a general sense. Neither Anselm nor 
Erigena dealt with theological subjects systematically or 
spontaneously. Certain problems were forced on their 
attention and only then were they examined. None the 
less, each of them had thought out a Christian Weltan- 
schauung which, reading between the lines, appears again 
and again in their writings. 

There are other striking likenesses between the two 
thinkers. Both saw clearly that the deepest question that 
can occupy the human mind is the problem of the 
relation between Eternity and Time, a problem which 
Erigena bravely tried to solve but Anselm declared to be 
insoluble. Again, both of them had basically the same 
doctrine of the Trinity, and both related the mystery to 
the created universe. In the controversy about the 
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Filioque clause, however, Erigena espoused the cause of 
the East whereas Anselm took the side of the West. 
Although there are important differences in their respective 
Christologies, both Anselm and Erigena show in their 
writings a passionate devotion to Christ. Each of them, 
too, has been credited with the writing of sacred hymns 
and poems, though perhaps their role in this respect has 
been exaggerated. 

Reference has already been made to one or more of the 
differences between Anselm and Erigena. In nearly every 
case these can be traced to a difference of approach to the 
things of the mind and the spirit. For Erigena is entirely 
Greek in his sympathies, whereas Anselm’s mind has an 
entirely Latin mould. It is true that Anselm sometimes 
escapes from this, and even in his work Cur Deus Homo, 
as Latin a theological treatise as ever appeared in print, 
he finds room for sentiments such as that God has made 
nothing more precious than man’s rational nature, and 
that God’s purpose is to restore the whole human race, it 
being completely foreign to His nature that any rational 
creature should wholly perish. But in this great work 
as the argument develops all the characteristic ideas of 
Latin theology find expression and the Greek ones, so 
apparent throughout Erigena’s De Divisione Naturae, are 
conspicuously absent. On the strictly theological level, 
Greek thought lays special stress on the doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence, and consequently the doctrine of man’s 
kingship with the Deity is never absent from the Greek 
conceptions of incarnation and redemption. The Greek 
mind, therefore, easily finds a rationale of the incarnation, 
conceiving it as a necessary element in the redemption of 
the world. Erigena, being Greek in his approach to 
divine things, based the necessity of the Incarnation not on 
the Fall, as Anselm did, but on the general idea of God’s 
purpose for man, which necessitates man’s deliverance 
from the unfortunate conditions of mortality to which 
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his present life is subject. He stated quite clearly what 
Anselm as clearly denied, that God would have become 
man even if there had been no Fall. Further, the difference 
between the Greek and Latin mind is mirrored in their 
respective treatments of the Incarnation. Erigena was 
interested in Christ the eternal Logos, and all his emphasis 
fell on the symbolic character of His work, described by him 
in mystical terms. Anselm, on the other hand, was mainly 
concerned with the manhood of Christ and its place in 
the Atonement, conceived throughout in legal categories. 
Indeed, preoccupation with legal categories, due, as some 
will have it, to the feudal spirit of the age in which he 
lived, is one of the blemishes most apparent in Anselm’s 
writing on the Atonement. No idea of the Fatherhood of 
God breaks through the gloomy pages of the Cur Deus 
Homo, though it is only fair to say that the idea is not 
entirely absent from Anselm’s works.° 

One last point of contrast in Christology may be noted. 
Krigena’s favourite conception of the end or purpose of 
the Redemption was found in the Greek idea of deification. 
Christ is the principle of deification. Erigena had no 
difficulty in believing, as did Athanasius, that “He became 
man that we might become God.” Such an idea is entirely 
foreign to Anselm’s mind; for while he admitted that 
through the Incarnation mankind had been brought into 
touch with Divinity in the Person of the Son of God, yet 
this did not mean that mankind had been brought into 
unity with the Divine Nature. 

It must be admitted that while Anselm generally 
emphasises the unlikeness between man and God—in this, 
too, differing toto caelo from Erigena and the Greeks—yet 
there are passages here and there in his writings which can 
only mean that man is of the same nature as God. 

Anselm and Erigena, as one might have expected from 


* Notably in the Meditations, where he expounds the notion of man 
made in the image of God. 
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such fervent disciples of St. Augustine, have equally 
accepted the doctrine of the non-reality of evil. This is 
not at all surprising in the case of Erigena, whose 

sympathies are so markedly with the Greeks. It is 

perhaps not so easy to understand how the doctrine could 

be consistently maintained by St. Anselm; and he certainly 

explicitly stated it. To give one passage alone will suffice. 

Et malum non est aliud, he writes in De Casu Diaboli, 

quam non bonum, aut absentia boni, ubi debet et expedit 

esse bonum.* 

The justification of the doctrine lies not so much in 
any particular form of speculation, as in the basically 
Christian doctrine of God. This doctrine, shared alike by 
Erigena and Anselm with all the great Schoolmen, con- 
ceives of God as the eternal ground of all Reality. He is, 
as Anselm puts it in the Proslogion, “that than which no 
greater can be conceived.” If this be a true conception 
it follows that everything that is of the earth, earthy, and 
a fortiori evil, must be reckoned as relatively unreal. If 
there is any real difference between Erigena and Anselm 
on this point probably it is that the latter would have 
related the problem to the righteousness of God or to His 
omnipotence or to both. Erigena, taking a more meta- 
physical view, is markedly in line with neo-Platonic 
speculations which he found in the pseudo-Dionysius and 
in Maximus. 

Anselm will be honoured for all time as the thinker 
who first propounded the famous Ontological argument. 
This argument, the modern argument as it has been called, 
appears again and again in the pages of modern philo- 
sophers from Descartes to the present day. It is, of 
course, not the only philosophical idea that we owe to 
Anselm. The argument for the existence of God in the 
Monologion, i.e. that the degrees of being and of value 
which we see in the Universe justify us in arguing to a 
summum ens and a summum bonum which is God, though 


“Schmitt, 8. Anselmi, vol. 1, p. 251. 
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not strictly original, is stated by Anselm in a highly original 
way. 

Furthermore, in two of his smaller works Anselm 
discusses problems taken up and elaborated by later 
thinkers. In the De Veritate, like Malebranche after- 
wards, Anselm “sees all things in God,” representing 
truth as the “accurate perception of the archetypal ideas 
in the mind of God.” In another small but very important 
work, De Libertate Arbitriit, Anselm works out a theory 
of freedom and its relation to moral righteousness which 
anticipates some of the salient features of Kant’s moral 
theory. It is on his formulation and defence of the 
Ontological Argument however that Anselm’s chief claim 
to fame as a thinker rests. In the strictly theological 
sphere he worked a revolution in men’s conception of the 
Atonement, striking out in his Cur Deus Homo a com- 
pletely new line. There are few, however, who would 
defend his approach to the problem to-day, for it plainly 
depends on a defective conception of God. But the Onto- 
logical argument, “the only true one” Hegel called it, still 
can be defended and continues to exercise an influence on 
theologians and philosophers. Few of us can follow the 
great Archbishop when he undertakes to make plain, even 
to infidels, the rational necessity of Redemption, but all 
of us can be grateful to the great philosopher who stated 
with simplicity and clarity the one a priori proof of God’s 
existence. 

And we should not be less grateful to Anselm when 
we read, as we now can easily read, thanks to this new 
edition of his works, the Proslogion, and find it not a dry 
piece of metaphysics but an Address to the Deity; it is 
itself a humble illustration of fides quaerens intellectum. 
Anselm did not write “God is a Being greater than whom 
cannot be conceived.” He wrote: “And we know that 
Thou art a Being greater than whom cannot be conceived.” 


R. R. HARTFORD. 








SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE BOOK 
OF KELLS. 


ALTHOUGH on more than one occasion dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the collations of Q (Codex 
Kenanensis, the Book of Kells) and other Latin manu- 
scripts carried out by Dr. T. K. Abbott (see Hoskier, 
The Garland of Howth, and Hopkin-James, The Celtic 
Gospels), a fresh study of the text of the Book of Kells 
does not reveal much which is not already known about 
the Irish family of manuscripts DELOQR. 

From the list of readings appended, which have not 
been noted by Abbott in his collation and which have 
not been recorded by Wordsworth and White in Novum 
Testamenium Latine, it will be seen that the features 
for which Q is already renowned, namely, conflate 
readings, corrections from the Greek text and adherence 
to Old Latin readings, continue to be fully represented in 
this material. Furthermore, it may be said that the 
idiosyncrasies of spelling are even more erratic than might 
have been supposed, especially in the case of proper names. 
While there are few of the recognised abbreviations, all 
of which, with the exception of st for sunt and i for in, 
have been noted by Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, 
there are nevertheless many contractions, as well as some 
cases of dittography, homoioteleuton, and plain error. 

In the light of what has been written about the Irish 
text of the Vulgate Gospels by Dom John Chapman in 
Early History of the Vulgate Gospels, p. 171, one or two 
supplementary notes may be added. Dom Chapman, who 
emphasises the early isolation of the Irish text and sees 
its close affinity with Lerins, examines the scriptural 
quotations of Faustus of Riez, who, he concludes, must 
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have used a ‘vulgatised’ Old Latin text. He observes that 
out of 81 quotations selected from Faustus, only three fail 
to find Irish support (Mt, 12, 43-5 perambulat . . . quaerit, 
and Mt. 25, 40, 45 minimis istts). Now in the latter 
passage, Mt. 25, 45, Q reads minimis ambulantibus. This 
reading, not recorded by Wordsworth and White, is 
evidently supported by the Old Latin ff2, and establishes 
Dom Chapman’s theory still further. In addition, when 
Dom Chapman notes on the same page that DE are the 
nearest to Faustus and QR follow them closely, it is now 
possible to record more accurately three additional 
instances, not noted in Wordsworth and White, in which 
Q agrees with Faustus, viz. Lk. 1, 35 + ex te, Jn. 3,5 + 
sancto, and Jn. 14, 1 credite. 

The following readings from Q have not been recorded 
by Dr. Abbott and are not noted in Wordsworth and 
White :— 

. Mt. 5, 5 lugent + nunc. 
. Mt. 5, 11 uobis] uos + homines. 
. Mt. 11, 30 leue est] laeuae. Q only. E has suauae 
for suaue. Eucherius has leue for suaue. 
. Mt. 12, 36 otiosum] ostiosum. Q only. R _ has 
osciosum. 
. 13, 36 et accesserunt] adaccesserunt. Q only. 
Probably to be explained by the following ad. 
. 16, 12 panum] panium + pharissaeorum et sad- 
ducaeorum. Qonly. Dittography. panium 
E 2" L her. 
. 26, 12 sepeliendum] saeliendum. Q only. Con- 
_ tracted for saepeliendum as E. 
. Mt. 26,55 existis] uenistis. BD ™Labcd ffhqn,.p 
existis t&jA@are. uenistis 7AOare D. 
Western reading. 
. Mk. 2, 22 disrumpet uinum] disrumpit uinum nouum. 
Q only. 
Gloss. 
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. incredula + et peruersa. Q only. «al dceorpaupévn. 
W 13, 69, 124, etc. 
L has generatio + mala. 
cor. uat. has + praua et. 
i ab iuo sunt. Abbott has ino wrongly for iuo. 
iuo is written for saeculo. R has euo. 
DG aeuo. 
. 1, 75 iustitiam. So also R. iustitiam coram. 
Homoioteleuton? 
. 8, 49 + aliquis. te Greek MSS. except D. 
. 14, 22 locus est] locus uacat. QD. 
. 18, 12 decimas do] decimas dé. DR do. 
. 19, 3 statura] statera. So also E. 
. 19, 23 exigissem illud + quod meum est. Q only. 
cf. Mt. 25, 27. 
. 19, 38 domini] di. So also L. 
. 1, 8 deum] dominum. Q only. 
. 23, 35 principes + sacerdotum. 1 DEL gat. 
. 23, 43 amen + amen. Q only. 


22. Jn. 5, 3 caecorum] caelorum. Q only. cf. Mk. 8, 22, 
where Q has caelum for caecum. 

23. Jn. 9, 8 uidebant] mouerant. Q only. Error for 
nouerant O c e ff, 1. 

24. Jn. 16, 30 scimus] simus. Q only. 


G. O. SIMMS. 
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INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART XVI. 


pnui—woeréw. 


The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Altici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 


1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


pn. 
The aorist stem occurs in III. 70 and XII. 12 only. 


I. With infinitive constr.; Arabic numerals in italics show 
instances of ». preceded by a negative (= mego): I. 34; II. 7', 
7*, 7°, 8, 11, 12°, 18, 25, 70' (etwov Huiv, ei... ewerpéromev ..., 
ovk Gv Epacay Sraitioat), 30°, 37; III. 8, 23%, 24, 25, 26, 29, 35, 
37, 41, 52, 60', 60°, 66, 70, 76, 78 dis; IV. 3 dis, 5, 8, 9 des ; 
V.. 4 af, 89, 3%, 20; Vi. £3 14. OO SH STS VER. 
VIII. 17, 20 (infin. understood); IX. 3, 6, 9 (infin. under- 
stood), 10!, 70%, 14, 22, 34’, 34? (?y@ 8’ ob pnt, aAX’ Eva eivar...); 
X. 9, 11 (infin. understood), 15; XI. 5, 24, 33 42s, 34 des; 
XII. 2; fr. 7 (3 F.), fr. 129 (33 F.). 

II. With Or. Recta: Il. 112, 12?. 

IIIf. Absol., with we (Sorep, I. 21): I. 20, 21, 24, 29; II. 1; 
III. 18, 23', 33, 34, 39 (We add. Reiske), 58; IV. 24; V. 21; 
VI. 41,44; XI. 37. 


POovepse. 


oe. 29. 





Il 


= — 


Po 
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pfovéw. 
II. 24 ‘dat. of person and genit. of thing); VI. 61 (passive). 


pOdvoc. 
XI. 38 (‘ prejudice,’ F.). 

pirew. 
II. [8]. 

piria. 


I. 4 (tiv @. Thy vrapxoveay abty) 17 (TY o- TH Mpog Tov 
rereAeutnkdta), 33 (oixedrnrog Kal b. yevoutvnc), 37 (raw d. TH 
vrapxovaay), 38 (ry . TH wpd¢ Tow TereXEUTHKOTA) ; IT. 4 (rHY 
te . THY TOV TuTpo¢ Kal gavrov); VII. 29 dzs (p. pds juac), 43 
(9. avroic.. UTapxyovenc). 

. PAKds. 
VII. 8 (sc. Exovrec). 

ptAoTmpaypwr. 

IV. 30 (‘fond of quarrelling,’ F.). 


pido. 


5. 7, @& 16,473 U1. 5, § og 4g; PV... 26 de: Vi. S35, 28 
40 bis, 43; VI. 2, 3; VII. 11, 32, 33, 36; VIII. 18, 38; 
IX. 4, 30; fr. 66 (18-.F.). 


Used absolutely, with genit., with eivac + dat., and with 
possessive adj. 


ptAoriméopat. 
II. 42 (éyuuvaccapyouv . . . cal eprrAormHOny). 
prrormia. 
VII. 40 (ref. to yopnyia). 


piroripwe. 
VII. 36, 39 d¢s.—‘ Publicspiritedly.’ 


prAoxpypariw. 
it. 29:3 2. 49. 
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piroxphuaroc. 
II. 21. 


porraw. 
VI. 21 (g.... eat rd Evoixtov Exaorore) ; IX. 28 (rov dda0- 


kaAwy Soe éporrwpev). 
popiw, 
1V.7; V. 148 d¢s.—* Wear.’ 
gpatw. 
IL!. 31 (with accus. and dat.); XI. 3 (absol.), 5 (with dat.). 


pparnp. 
II. 14, 16, 17, 45; IIT. 37, 73, 75, 76 des, 79 dts, 86; VI. 10, 
21, 22,64; VII. <1) (add. Buermann, Wyse: om. Thal., F.), 
13, 15, 17, 26, 27,43; VII. 18, 19 ds, 20; IX. 8; X. 8, 15, 
St: AU. 9, 8. 

hpoviw. 
I. at, 20, 49; Tl. 84, 15, 8) 31,483 OV..863. Vig w; 
VII. 1, 36, 43; [X.20; XI. 19; fr. 30 (2 F.).—Always in the 
phrase ev d., except in IX. 20 (absol.) and fr. 30 (Sixaov @.). 


ppovrigw. 
fr. 15 (6 F.) (obddv égpdvriZov Scadepouevoc). 


puAapyxéw. 
V. 42; XI. 41.—S.-J.’s statement s.v., ‘c. gen., p. rig "OAvatag 
Is. 5. 42,’ needs reconsideration. 


puAarrw. 

[..23 (middle, ‘ avoid’); VI. 39 (active, ‘ detain ")s 
purérng. 

VII. 36. 


guar. 
II. 42; V. 36. 
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pba. 
II. 11; IV. 2 (kara gbow, ‘in a natural manner’); VI. 28; 
VIL. 16 d2s, 33 (rotovron rag @., ‘in disposition’); XI. 17.— 
In II. 11, VI. 28 and VII. 16 d¢s there is reference to children 
poe as opposed to roujon. In XI. 17 ovyyevéorarov... rH 
poe is used of a mother’s relationship to her child. 


guredo. 


IX. 28 (rd... xwpiov . . . epbrevas). 
pow. 
I. 13 (wepixauev auapravey) ; VIII. 30 (puvrec = yeyovdrec). 


pwn. 
VI. 59; XII. 4; fr. 164. 


dwpaw. 
VI. 42 (revde gwpav Scaliger: row & igopav libri). 


X. 


xaAemdc. 


III. 35; [V. 12; VIII. 5; X, 22; fr. 15 (6 F.).—Always 


xa\erdv with éorf expressed or understood and infinitive. 


yaAerwc. 
IV. 5 (ob x. émdefEev); VI. 21 and VIII. 1 (x. pépev). 
XaAKovg. 
V. 42 (ayaApacr x.). 
xapiZouat. 
IX. 37 (with dat. of person). 
xapte. 
II.8; VII. 10, 41; IX. 23.—Always in accus., governed by 
S:ddévac or one of its compounds, 
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Xelpwv. 
1X. 23 (xeipow Emparrec, ‘less prosperous,’ F.). 


Xéw. 


VI. 51 (xeduevoy Kai tvaywwdvra), 65 (évayiZovar kat yéovrat). 


Xnpedw. 
VI. 51.—Absol., ‘be a widow.’ 


x!Au0:. 
III. 49 (ytAtag edd. plerique: SioxiAiag Sauppe: rproxiAlag 
libri); VAIL. 8, 35 (xeAtag Buermann, Wyse: dioytAiag Aldus, 
Thal., F.: dvoyiAtag Zebrz)} ; XI. 43; fr. 74 (21 F.). 


Xopnyéw. 
V. 36' (ri... pudgy... x.: see Wyse ad loc.), 36° (absol.), 4U' 
(xopnylag x.), 41° (absol.); VI. 60 des (xy... . Tpay@ovic) ; 
VII. 35 (absol.), 40 (waded yopy x.). 


xopnyia. 
V. 4i. 
xXopdc. 
VII. 40. 
Xpaopua. 


1. ‘Employ’: (a) With single dat.: II. 24 (adrw’ sc. ry 
vou); VII. 23 (Adyo); VIII. 12 (uapruptac). (6) With 
another dat. (always rexunpioe Or yaprvar) in apposition to 
the object: I. 13; III, 20, 22; VIII. 6; IX. to. 

II. ‘Experience’: I. 45 (réxy) ; VII. 8 (cuppopa). 

III. ‘Cope with’: VI. 24 (amopov ... & rt xphoaro rw wapdvtt 
Kakq). . 

IV. Of personal intimacy, with or without oixeiwe(-drara) : 
1. 4, 20, 21, 30 25,33, 34', 34° (oixedrara xexpnuévoug Bekker : 
oixeworntra Kextnuévoug lzbrz); II. 3; II]. 10 (of sexual inter- 
course), 19; IV. 26; VI. 1,2; VIII. 14,17; IX. 11, 12; fr. 
66 (18 F.). 
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xpela. 
I. 45.—‘ Personal intimacy.’ 


Xpéog. 
VIII. 37; XI. 42.~—Plur., ‘debts.’ 


XP4- 
L. 83,37, 48, $23. FH. 18, 21, aps TE. 16, 66; TV. 13 diy, Sas 
VI... 98, $a; VII. 40, 45; VIII. 28; 1X. 11, 26; Al. a6¢ fr. 
30 (2 F.) des, fr. 32 F. (27° Thal.), fr. 133 (37 F.).—Used both 
with infin. and with accus. and infin. In VII. 40 (ri yp roy 
uétptov moAirny ;) the infin. is omitted. As negat. both ov yx. 
and yx. my occur. 


Xpipa. 

1.40; 11. 27, 28; III. 37, 30; TV. 20, 88, 10) 24, 28, 305 
V. 3,9, II, 30, 34, 38, 39, 41, 44, 45; VI. 18, 39, 41, 43, 555 
VII. 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 dzs, 19, 20, 25, 26, 32, 38, 40; VIII. 2, 
3, 6, 23, 27, 30, 31 des, 37, 41, 43 dis, 45 bis; X. 1, 4, 5 des, 6, 
8, 10, 11, 12 d¢s, 15 des, 16, 17, 19, 21; XI. 1, 4, 5, 14, 15, 28, 
31, 34 dés, 38, 47; fr. 29 (1 F.) (wpo¢ ypimar’ Bekker : 
mpussxijuar’ F: roocyipar’ M), fr. 65 (17 F.), fr. 66 (18 F.), 
fr. 90 (26 F.).—Always in plural (‘money,’ ‘ property,’ 
fortune’). 


xpyuarifw. 
IX. 25.—Middle (‘ make money ’). 


Xphomoc. 


VI. 30 (dcafiixny .. . ov xpnoiuny... reig wacal) ; fr. 29 (1 F.) 
(xenstuwrepov buiv woXirny), fr. 66 (18 F.) (Ebuade . . 


éyevounv X.-). 
Xpuarne. 


I. 12; V. 28; fr. 87.—In plural (‘ creditors ’). 
Cc 
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Xpnororie. 
ii.-7; Vee 


xXpdvoc. 


In adverbial phrases except in IX. 14 (‘ date,’ F.) and X. 18 
(‘delay,’ F.). 

I, Without preposition. (a) Accus.: I. 36 (x. riva); III. 36 
(rov dmavra x.), 55 (ow dAtyor x. dn); V. 41 (oddéva x.); 
VI. 15 (resovroy x.), 18 (rod x. Tov .. . wAgiorov), 49 (Gmravra 
rov xy.) ; VII. 8 and 38 (rov wavra yx.); VIII. 7 (od reddy x.), 
44 (rov Gravra x.) ; 1X. 20 and 27 (rév amavra x.). (4) Genit. : 
II 9 (mpvidvrog ... tov x.), 10! (yx. Seayevouérov), 28 (woAdov 
x:); XI. 9 (x. . . . deayevonévwy, the only occurrence of the 
plural). (c) Dat.: V. 9 (ov woddA@ x. dorepov); VI. 20 (y. 
Uarepov), 27 (vorepov x:)5 X. 21 (x: cee votepov). 

II. With preposition. (a) Accus.: (1) sig: Il. 10° (€i¢g rév 
tmeira x.): LV. 25 (sig... row Aouwdnv x.) ; IX. 13 (sic rov 
Eretta y.). (2) mepi: VII. 5 (w. tov abrov yx.). (4) Genit.: 
(1) awd: Il. 4 (am’ éxsivov rov y. rerapty Era . . . torEpor). 
(2) &: IL. 32 des (&& ... rod Aowwod (émiAoiTov) y., ‘in future’). 
(c) Dat.: év (‘ during,’ except in VI. 33): II. 15 (é roérw ro 
X:), 42 (&v rw x. trobrw); III. 1, 9 and 31 (éy yx. roaobry); 
V. 7 (év roaotbry x.); VI. 33 (ey mavu ddiy@ x., ‘in a very 
short time, F.), 43 (é éxelym ty y.); IX. 15 (&.. . rH 
mpdabev x.) 

xpuato.ov. 


II. 9.—In plural, ‘gold ornaments’ (not in S.-J.). 


xpuotor. 


VIII. 8.—In plural, ‘gold ornaments.’ 


xwpifar. 


VIII. 36.—In passive, of conjugal separation. 


—_, Fe £%to=s 43 #£%boed 
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Xupiov. 
II. 27, 28 ter, 29, 34 ds, 35 dts, 37, 42; VI. 23; VIII. [42]; 
IX. 3, 17, 28; X. 24; XI. 44, 48, 49 “er; fr. 11 (5 F.), fr. 26 
(8 F.), fr. 112 (28 F.), fr. 113 (29 F.).—‘ Landed property,’ 
‘farm,’ ‘ plot of ground.’ 


Xwpic. 
I. Adv.: XI. 45 (apypnra. x., ‘has been reckoned separ- 
ately,’ F.}. 
II. Prep. in phrase x. rovrwv (robrov, XII. 3), ‘besides,’ 
except in XI. 42 (y. éxelvng, sc. tig ovaiac, ‘excluding,’ F.): 
FV. 29,38; VUE. 965 14.16; Ah..439; ALL 4 


¥. 


Pevdeyypaypn. 
fr. 101. 
Wevdic. 
I. Ta y~., ‘lies’: with paprupeiv: III. 4, 5%, 7, 12, 35; IV. 12, 
22; V. 8, 175 VI. 46, 53; VIII. 11; XII. 4,'55 with 
katapaprupery: V. 12; with dtappaprupsiv: VI. 43, 58. 
Similarly IX, 25 (roérw ra yp. avAAauPBave). Likewise pevdq: 
with paprupeiv: VI. 10'; with Aéyew: X. 1. 
II. With substant.: I. 17 (Adyouc), 41 (daPjxac); III. 5! and 
19 (waprupia), 54 (ra peuaprupnuéva); LV. 26 (xowwviar, 
‘fictitious’); VI. 10° (rair’), 44 (uaprupiav) ; IX. 2, 7 and 31 
(ScaBixac) ; XII. 6 (uapruplav). 
PevdoxAnreia. 
fr. 110. 
Pevdouar. 
I. Absol.: III. 45; V. 3, 205: 1X. 8; X. 11; XI. 38; 


XII. a, 4. 
II. With accus. obj.: I. 41 (rovr’ ... wpd¢ vmac y.); IV. 1 
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(fav re W.); TX. 6 (re yp. xara "Aorudirov); X. 9 (ravra yp); 
XI. 20 (6 re Gv réxyn W.), 23 (mpayua tHA«kovrov W.), 47 (YP. Kar’ 
éuov THALKavTA). 
YPevdonapripra. 
Always in genit. plur., depending on :—éixn (-ac): III. 4 
(Pevdouapruptwy Wyse :—ripwr libri), 6; V.17; XI. 45, 467; 
aywv: III. 24; Suoxeev: ITT. 543 émeoxiec: IV.17; ad\eva: 
V. 12,15; XI. 46"; &Xciv: V. 19; xarayvova: XII. 6 (Qevdo- 
paprupiwy Wyse :—iav libri), 
On declension and accentuation see Wyse on III. 4. 


Weidoc. 


III. 45; VI. 62; fr. 30 (2 F.).—Always in singular, replacing 
Wevdéc. 


YngiZoua. 

Of the jury’s verdict, except in VI. 50 (Wngionarwy ... & 
éYynpicaro » Bovdy), and VII. 17, where y. is used absolutely 
of a resolution passed by the @parepec and yervijrat. 

(t) Absol.: I. 43; XI. 3, 6, 33. (2) With dat. of the parties 
favoured by the verdict: I. 38, 41; IX. 34, 37. (3) With 
accus. (a) of the action before the court: III. 7 (rijv Sixnv); 
(6) of the verdict: I. 26 (évavria . .. rot¢ voporg, etc.), 40 
Sixaca, etc.) ; II. 47 (ra dicate, etc.) ; [V. 31 (ra Sixuea); Vi 5 
(6 re Gv Cony buiv); VI. 2 (ra edopwa), 17 (ra dixaca); IX. 3 (re), 
36 (re @AXo) ; (c} of the property in dispute: IV. 23 (rote ovy- 
yevéot ta Tov avyyevovg Y.). (4) With accus. and infin.: I. 35, 
51; X. 21; XI. 14. 


diipiopa. 
VI. 50 dts; fr. 30 (2 F.) des. 


Pius. 
I. In plur., of the jury’s votes: III. 37, 47; V. 18 (cvyyxéae 
rag w.). 





1] 


€1 








ws 
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II. In sing., of the jury’s verdict: V. 37; VI. 4, 52, 62 (ri 
p. olaere), 65 (rhv Y. ... Ohosobe); VIT. 45 (rideobe rnv yw.) ; 
VIII. 4 (évéyunre rv w.), 46 (riw y. riBeobe); X. 21 (rhv ¥. 
éveyxeiv); XI. 18 (raw yp. Hveyeay), 35. 


Q. 


« 
@. 


I. 1, 2, 6,7, 9,17, 20, 24 dzs, 25, 27, 29, 33, 41,43, 47 (@ avdpec 
Baiter-Sauppe: ® ’A@nvaior /ibrz), 51; Il. 1, 3, 6, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 27, 35, 38, 44,47; III. 33, 36, 40, 45, 65, 70 (& *yaboi 
Sauppe, F.: & ay«#é Buerm., Wyse, Thal.: & "yaOé /zb72, edd. 
plerique), 72; 1V.1, 2, 11, 13, 14, 18, 21, 22, 27, 30(& avepec 
Stxaorat); V. 1 dts, 5, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25 dzs, 26, 29, 30, 31, 
34, 35 ler, 37, 38, 41, 43, 45, 40,47; VI. 1,9, 10, 12, 17, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 28, 39, 49, 51, 53, 54, 57, 58, 60,62; VII. 1, 4, 5, 
a3, 16,90, 97, 48; VEL. 2.9.0. 9,19, 31,20) 38, ID 
2,6, 7, I1, 12, 14, 16 (& avdpeg duxasrat), 17, 24, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
33, 34 dts, 36, 37 (@ avdpec Stcucrai); X. 1 dis, 2 dts, 4, 5, 
6 bis, & bis, 9, 22; 12, 14, 16, 18 ds, 22, 22, 24, 25°, 29°; 
(® avopeg erkaarat) ; wel, 8, 23, 19): 246: 37. 983 alt. 8,4 5 ds, 
6 bis. 8, 9 bis, 10 bis, 11, 12 bis (& avdpec Stxacraé in all cases) ; 
fr. 13 F. (10* Thal.), fr. 15 (6 F.), fr. 29 (1 F.), fr. 68 (20 F.) 
(& avepe¢g Sixaarai Scheibe, Thal., F.: & a. ’A@nvatur lébrz, edd.) 
@® avépec Sixaoral in all cases). 

Arabic numerals in italics show instances of ® with a 
proper noun. Elsewhere & avdpeg occurs, except where 
otherwise indicated. In Or. XII and in the fragments 
@ avopeg Sixacrai (elsewhere found only in IV. 30, IX. 16 
and 37 and X. 25?) completely supplants & avépec. It is 
to be observed that » and its noun always occur in paren- 
thesis or (occasionally) at the end of a clause or sentence 


obiw. 


VIII. 26 (activ <at> éxadrAev). 
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> , 
wvéouat. 


I]. 28 d2s (@voupévorg and @veioAa); VI. 19 (@vnAeioa); VIII. 


23 (twvnaOa); XI. 42 (twvnuévny Reiske: wv- dibrz; passive). 


wynrije. 
fr. 173. 
” 
Wvlocg 
VI. 20. 
e 
wpu. 


II. 3; IX. 28.—siyev (-ov) @par, with infin., expressed or 
understood. 


we (prep.). 
I. 3 (we (4br?, Thal., F.: sig Cobet, Wyse) imag ciseAndvd- 
auev); VII. 7 (we éavrdv (Schoemann: -ov /zbri) .. . 
Koutsanevoc), 14 (&A\0av we (Reiske: tig “ébrz) rhv eujv 
unrépa). $ 

we. 

I. With finite verb. . 
(a) ‘As’ (with indic:, except in IV. 1, but see IV. (4) below) : 
I. 10 (loc. corrupt.), 20, 24, 29; IT. 1°, 5!, 12, 30(w¢ ye Sauppe: 
wore libri), 41; III. 9, 18, 23 ,25, 33, 34, 39, (39) (add. Reiske), 
§8', 71°, 77; IV. 1 (we ay vide re &), [1] (del. Aldus), 24, 27 ; 
V.9, 21, 357; VI. 13%, 25, 41', 44°, 47, 56; VII. 36; VIII. 
38, 43,44; TX. 2, 30°, 34;-X%. 6, 16; Al. 9, 24, 37°; f.:29 
(1 F.) dzs, (fr. 37 (12 F.)) (add. Bekker), fr. 133 (37 F.).—In 
most cases follcwed by a verb of saying, knowing or 
perceiving. 
(6) ‘How’: I. 13, 32"; II. 4,27; VI. 41°; VII. 44; LX. 30', 
X. 3°; XI. 15, 40.—Followed by Exe Or draxeioBar, except in 
Or. XI. 
(c) ‘That’ (introduced by expression of saying—especially 
testifying—, knowing or perceiving; followed by optat. in 
V. 15, VI. 32, VIII. 23 and fr. 66 (18 F.)?, by verbal noun in 
VII. 23, and elsewhere by indic., which is understood in 


ea as ae ee 








Hs 
Bb). 
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X. 237); I. 11, 15 fer, 16 dts, 18, 26, 27, 327, 48, 49 der; 
II. 1', 2, 5°, 13, 16 ds, 17 dés, 19, 22, 33, 34 zs, 37, 40; III. 7, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 19 ds, 37, 43, 54, 55'*4°, 56°. 57, 67, 69, 76" 
(@¢ ye Aldus: wore /zbrz), 76°; IV. 5 dés, 6, 15, 25 dts, 26 
quater ; V. 2 ter, 3 bis, 15, 20, 26, 28; VI. 5,8 dzs, 9, [10] (ded. 
Reiske), 26, 32, 46°, 50, 52', 54 dzs, 58, 59, 62, 64 dis; VII. 
4 bis, 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 23, 25, 28 dzs, 29, 34, 36; VIII. 2, 
6 bis, 11, 20, 23, 24, 30, 43°, 46; IX. 1, 6, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 
26, 27 bts, 35; X. 3 dis, 7 dis, 8, 14, 22, 23', 237 (wat we 
Sauppe: decaiwe “brz); XI. 14, 20, 33, 377,47'; XII. 4 des, 
7, 11, 12 dés; fr. 26 (8 F.) ds, fr. 66 (18 F.) dz, fr. 129 (33 F.) 
bis, [fr. 129 (33 F.)] (ded. Thal.). 

(d) Causal: V. 45 (= guod) ; IX. 36 (introducing imperative, 
= nam). 

II. with participle (occasionally with adjective or substantival 
attribute, which are shown by Arabic numerals in italics) ; 
I. 14 (s.v.4), 35; II. 15, 42; III. 3 (genit. absol.), 45, 
48, 49 (accus. absol.), 52, (52) (add. Reiske), 557, 55‘, 56', 
58%, 67, 70, 71', 73, 79; IV. 4 (pers. accus. absol.), 7, 10, 28; 
V. 27, 30, (35) (add. Bekker), 35', 46; VI. 13' (accus. absol.), 
20, 22, 30, 76', 36°, 44', 45 (we... mpooijxov Dobr.: -ixev L277 ; 
accus. absol.), 46 ds, 52? (genit. absol.), 57 dzs, 58; VII. 3 
(genit. absol.), 15 (we... oddiy av... duvnBetc), 39; VIII. 
I dts, 12, 21; IX. 24; XI. 19, 27, 28 (genit. absol.), 31, 34, 37". 


III. With preposition (see also IV. (4) below): III. [19] (ded. 
Aldus) ; V. 42 (w¢ awd); VI. 12! (ws bmip yunoiwy TwWVO ... 
évrwy), 12° (we brio), 28 (we wepi), 43 (we vmip); XI. 50 (we 
mepi); XII. 5 (we émt rd woXd). 

IV. With adverb or adjective. (a) Positive: VII. 27 (we 
GAAwe). (4) Superlative: II. 36 (we ofby re kaAXcora), 44 (we 
ay tig Otkatdrata mombein (Bekker: -0% Zzbrz)); LIL. 21 (we av 
peta wAsiatrwyv duvwpueba); LV. 11 (we oldy 7’ axpiBéorara) ; 
VI. 19 (&¢ av Sbvwua dad Bpaxvtarwy); VIL. 4° (we av... 
Sivwna (Aldus: dévana “bri) da Bpayvratwr), 37 (we otdv 
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rt’... mpoOuporarove (Steph.:—répovg l2b77)), 38 (we oldy x’ 
aptora); VIII. 39 (we oldy re waddAAtora); IX. 5 (we oldy re 
nadtara émerndeiog), 13 (we mAeiotrouc) ; XI. 47? (We EAayeaD’) ; 
fr. 15 (6 F.) (we av Suvwuae dia Bpayvratwr), fr. 29 (1 F.) (we 


av... SuvwpeOa roo8updrara). 


o 
ac. 


VIII. 44 (o¥’ Ge). 
Womep. 
(1) Introducing finite verb: I. 21; II. 18', 22; III. 75; V.1; 
VI. 62 (&. wal), 65 (&. wai); VII. 8, 14 (&. wat), 35' (ra bvra 
agamety (Cobet: agiévac br?) . . . & vbroe Ta Tov KAHpoU 
menoijxactv); VIII. 4 (&. wat), 16 (&. eixkdg); X. 1 (O... 
ovrw Kayw), 24 (@..., o¥rw Kal); XI. 16, 28 (&. wai. 
kal: see under vtrw (@)); XII. 10 (&. wai), 12 (&... 
(2) Finite verb understood: I. 12 (éuoiwe.. 
(otrw .. 


.., OUTw 

.» OUTw). 
. &.), 17, 28, 30 
., @.); II. 14, 18? (ron avtov tpdmoy &.), 35; ILL. 11; 
VI. 54 (Guoov...&. Gv ei), 61 (&. Kai), 64 (& av); VII. 35° 
(@. caxetvoc), 38, 39; IX. 30 (& wai); X. 22; XI. 14, 38 (. 
kal). 


(3) With particip.: I. 7, 23; V. 11, 31. 


Gare. 
I. (2) With infin. or accus. and infin. The negat. ov. ina 
®. + infin. clause depending on an infin. in Ov. O62. occurs in 
III. 39, IX. 17 and XI. 27; ot is also read by Wyse in 


XI. 40 as conjectured by Schoemann, but here the constr. 
would not be of that character. 


Il. 43 and III. 37 and 39.— 


I. 217 (ovrw 5... 


Infin. with @» occurs in 


@.), 23 {(roca’rnv ... W.), 46° (otrw¢ coe W.} 5 
II. 11 (obrwe ... w&.), 18, 30, 36, 43 (otrw... w.); IIT. 37 
(oUrwe ... w.), 39 (oUrwe ... w.), 50 (ovrwe...W), 51 fo¥TwE... 
w.), 71 (otrwe ...0.); VI. 9 (rowovrov... w.), 38' (otTw ... 
w.), 38°, 38° (orw ... w.); VII. 5, 6 (otrw....); VIII. 6; 
IX. 15 (vtrwe...W.), 17 (oUrwe ... W.), 29; X. 1 bts, 7, 19; 





. 
ee a ices, ale a: a 
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20°; XI. 7, 27, 35, 39' (rocair’ .. . w.), 39° (rovroy Tov TpdToOY 
..+W.), 40 (rocatra... w.), 47 (rnAtcavra &.); XIT. 4 (otrw... 
w.); fr. 29 (1 F.)' (otrwe .. . w.), fr. 29 (1 F.)*. 

(6) With particip.: IX. 16 (otrw .. . pecotwra ... W... . ay 
(Dobr. : én libri) eee SeaBéuevor). 

Il. With indic., av + indic., ay + optat., or imperat. Arabic 
numerals in italics show w. beginning a sentence, following a 
full stop, colon, or mark of interrogation. 

(a) Indic. (understood in VI. gg): I. I (otrwe ... w.), 2 (éi¢ 
tovro . . W.), 22), 34 (roaatrny. .. w.), 37, £3', 46', 47, 50; 
Il. 10, 27, 20, [30] (w. débrz: we ye Sauppe) ; III. 24, 40, 4g, 
60 (sig rovro .. . &.), [76] (W. libre: w. ye Aldus} ; IV. 24 
(sig rovro ... &.), 28; V. 37, 39; VI. 10, 74, 21 (otrw... &.), 
39 (sig rovro .. . &.), 43 (sig rovro .. . &.), £4, 48 (otrw... &.), 
58,61; VII. 15 (virw... &.), 34; VIIL. 27 (otrw . . . &); 
IX. 2, 3 (ovrw... @.), 22 (virwe ... @.); M. 4, £0, 17, 15 
(otrw ... @.), 20°; XI. 17 (roaatrag...&). 18 (vtrwe ... &), 
21, 25 dts, 36; XII. 3. 

(6) av + indic.: I. 46' (®. . . . obdév’ (av) (Bekker: ovdéva 
libri)... n&woauev); Il. 19; X. 20'; XI. 30; XII. 2, 5. 

(c) av + optat.: I. 35 (@. rig Gv... Wypicaro ... 5), £37; 
VIII. 7g (@. ob... Gv amorhoare (Reiske: -nre “brz)) ; 
XII. 7, zo. 

(2) Imperat.: I. 79; X. 23. 


z 


woérea. . 
I (£. . ~ , ° \ 
- 23 (UTEP THE TOUTWY W.). 


woeriw. 
I. 27; V. 21, 45; VII. 39; X. 16; XII. 2, 3.—In act. and 
pass., always accompanied by adv. accus. neut., sing. or plur. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 


THE END. 
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XOPOY IN THE HEAUTONTIMORUMENOS AND 
THE PLUTUS. 


Tue Heautontimorumenos opens with an evening scene. 
The elderly Menedemus, still carrying the tools with which 
he has been labouring on his farm all day, is explaining 
to his neighbour Chremes the unhappy results of his 
harshness to his son Clinia, now supposed to be in Asia. 
At line 161 the sympathetic Chremes invites Menedemus 
to celebrate the Dionysia with him. Menedemus sadly 
declines the invitation, and Chremes bids him goodbye. 
Evidently Menedemus now enters his own house (167). 
Chremes, left alone, remarks: “It is getting late; I must 
remind ‘my neighbour Phania here to come to supper. I'll 
go and see if he is at home.” The next line (171) shows 
Chremes back on the stage with the words: “There was 
no need to remind him; they say he has been at my house 
for some time. It is I who am keeping my guests waiting 
(egomet conuiuas moror). I'll go in.” But here his own 
door opens and his son Clitipho appears, speaking to the 
invisible Clinia, whom he has brought home from the 
harbour to supper—a piece of news which surprises 
Chremes. After some conversation with Clitipho, Chremes 
goes inside “to see what there is for our supper,” bidding 
Clitipho not to go far from the house, as it is getting late. 
Clitipho remains on the stage, where he is presently joined 
by Clinia, who is eagerly awaiting the arrival of Antiphila. 
Of Phania and the other conuiuae we hear no more; the 
cnly supper-party which takes place is that which Chremes 
has to provide for the two young men and their lady 


friends, whose arrival at line 381 he cannot have foreseen 
at line 167. 
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In a well-known article entitled “XOPOY bei Terenz” 
(Hermes xlvii, 1912, pp. 141-5) Franz Skutsch called 
attention to the oddity of Chremes’ behaviour in leaving 
the stage empty while he visits Phania’s house, and to the 
abruptness of Menedemus’ departure at line 167. Skutsch 
suggested that in the Greek original by Menander there 
had been a choral interlude at this point. When Chremes 
left the stage to call at Phania’s house, a chorus of guests 
had danced their way across the stage’ and entered 


-Chremes’ house. Then Chremes reappeared with the 


words, “was hor ich! die Gaste sind schon bei mir.” 
Thus the visit to Phania’s house (probably off-stage) 
neatly removed Chremes and left the stage clear for the 
entry of the chorus of guests (including Phania). As for 
Menedemus, he would naturally, in his depressed condition, 
have wished to avoid meeting the band of revellers whom 
he saw approaching. Terence had omitted the stage- 
direction yopov (inadvertently leaving the reference to the 
conuiuae). Presumably he had substituted a flute-solo to 
cover up Chremes’ absence (“an Stelle des Chorgesangs 
ist jedenfalls Flotenmusik getreten”). 

On the other side of the Atlantic a similar suggestion 
was put forward independently by Flickinger (“XOPOY in 
Terence’s Heauton, the Shifting of Choral Roles in 
Menander, and Agathon’s Embolima,” Class. Phil. vii, 
1912, pp. 24-34). Imdeed Flickinger had already indicated 
his view in a note published the previous year (Class. 
Phil. vi, 1911, p. 485). Flickinger, like Skutsch, was 
concerned to show that there had been a choral interlude 
in the Greek play. “The word conuiwae at once strikes 
the attention. It is clear that Chremes’ withdrawal was 
of longer duration than the bare text would indicate, and 
that in the interval a group of guests, on their way to the 
Dionysia celebrations at his house, arrived on the scene 


*I assume the identity of ‘‘stage” and ‘‘orchestra ” for Menander’s 
theatre. 
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and gave a performance. Therefore yopvid must have 
appeared in Menander’s text at this point.” ... “The 
situation created by Chremes’ momentary withdrawal... 
has every indication of being werbum de uerbo expressum.” 

The suggestion that oped must have appeared in 
Menander’s text at this point has won wide support. 
Indeed Lindsay and Kauer in their edition of Terence 
(Oxford, 1926) actually inserted (Saltatio Conutuarum) 
in the text, referring in a footnote to Skutsch’s article. 
As Flickinger’s priority had apparently been known to 
Lindsay (Weissinger, A Study of Act Division in Classical 
Drama, 1940, p. 64, note 8), it is possible that the respon- 
sibility here rests on his co-editor Kauer, for, as he 
remarks in his preface, “in copiis Kauerianis nititur haec 
editio.” Jachmann (Plautinisches und Attisches, 1931, 
p. 244, note 1) writes of Lindsay: ‘‘wenigstens hatte er 
sich nicht auf Skutsch berufen sollen.” In truth Skutsch 
had never suggested that there had been a “dance of 
guests” in the Latin play. 

Jachmann himself (op. cit., pp. 1, 245) cordially sup- 
ported Skutsch’s suggestion that there had been a choral 
interlude in the Greek play. He held, however, that the 
chorus could not have been composed of the guests going 
to Chremes’ house for the supper-party, because “the 
further course of the play shows clearly that no guests 
had been invited to a supper-party.” The plural conuiuae 
Jachmann regarded as a “generalizing plural” denoting 
Phania alone; he cited the similar use of conuiuae in Men. 
276. The whole passage referring to Phania was the 
work of Terence. By omitting the interlude Terence 
had left himself without any necessity for removing 
Chremes from the stage; nevertheless Terence had felt 
obliged to remove Chremes, merely because Menander’s 
Chremes also had left the stage, and had, therefore, 
invented Phania and sent Chremes to call upon him. 
Jachmann further considered that in the Latin play the 
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house of Phania must have been on the stage; in other 
words, Terence had added a third house to the two houses 
of Menander’s play (a regular procedure of the Latin 
dramatists, according to Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische 
Biihne, 1917, whose view is rather surprisingly supported 
by Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus, p. 173, 
note 6).2 Kuiper, however (Griek. Origineelen, 1936, 
p. 83), who agrees with Skutsch’s view, asks, “why should 
Terence add a third house, which is not mentioned in the 
rest of the play?” 

The arguments of Skutsch and Jachmann were reviewed 
by Drexler (Hermes, 73. 1, p. 73, 1936). He thought that 
Jachmann had demolished Skutsch’s hypothesis, but that 
Jachmann’s own view was equally untenable. Skutsch’s 
case, such as it was, had presumably rested on the general 
assumption that there was a chorus in New Comedy. 
Indeed, if the chorus did not appear at this point in the 
play, there was no other place in which it could appear 
before the end of the second act. More specifically 
Skutsch had based his argument on the presumed weak- 
ness of 167 ff., including the reference to Phania, and the 
mention of conuiuae. According to Jachmann, however, 
167 ff. and the reference to conuiuae were the work of 
Terence; therefore Jachmann had left himself no specific 
reason for assuming a choral interlude here. “Ich sehe 
jedoch nicht mit welchem Recht er dann an dem Chor- 
Hypothese iiberhaupt noch festhalt.” While Skutsch’s 
view left obscure Phania’s relation to the other guests, 
Jachmann, by removing Phania altogether from Menander’s 
play, had left Chremes without any motive for leaving the 
stage, and without any place to which he could go; in fact 
we should have to invent an “alter Phanias” to explain his 
movements, thus returning to our starting-point. 


2Jachmann (op. cit., 249, note 4) speaks less flatteringly of 
Frickenhaus’s ‘‘unerhérte Leichtfertigkeit und schrankenlose Willkiir.” 
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Drexler himself raised another difficulty. Assuming 
{as is generally done) that Chremes appeared from his 
own house at the beginning of the play, he asks how it is 
that Chremes does not know that Clitipho and Clinia are 
inside? Drexler concludes that Skutsch and Jachmann 
have drawn attention to serious problems, but have not 
succeeded in solving them.’ His own very tentative 
suggestion is that there was a prologue between scenes one 
and two, possibly preceded by the entry into Chremes’ 
house of a chorus composed of the friends of the two 
young men. But with regret he confesses that the result 
of his argument is to resurrect a problem which had seemed 
solved. 

Flickinger’s assumption of a chorus of guests at 
11. 170-1 involved him in the further assumption that the 
chorus changed its role within the play: in its later 
appearances it represented the grex ancillarum attending 

Bacchis. Two important principles are taken for granted : 
(1) that a chorus did appear at intervals in New Comedy; 
(2) that one of its functions was to indicate lapse of 
dramatic time. At line 409-10 a whole night is supposed 
to elapse—the longest lapse of time known in New 
Comedy, but paralleled in Plutus 626, where a night must 
elapse to allow for the temple-cure. Here again the 
editors® assume an interlude and insert (yepov) in 
Aristophanes’ text. But what the scholiast says (ad. 1. 
(619) is cavravfa yap yopov wpers Oeivar cat dearpipar puxpov 
axpic av tig €& “AoxAnwiou avaorpives. The poet “ought to 
have” inserted a choral interlude and “waited a little” 
until someone could return from the temple with news of 
the cure. Evidently the scholiast did not find xopod in 
his text. The point which concerns us is not what the 

scholiast (or the modern editor) thinks the Greek dramatist 

“ought to have” done, but what the Greek dramatist 


* E.g. Blaydes (1883) and Hall and Geldart (Oxford, 1907). 
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actually did. I can find no support in Greek drama for 
the universal modern assumption that marked lapse of 
dramatic time between two successive lines is by itself 
sound evidence for an interlude. Certain marked cases 
of lapse of time and all cases of change of place occur 
where the chorus is not present, or is silent (cf. Eum. 234-5 
and Lys. 705-6). The editors freely insert (xopov) in the 
Plutus; but, according to Weissinger (p. 51), the only 
example afforded by the Mss. is after 770;* and here there 
is no lapse of time, for Plutus, who now arrives, had been 
announced in line 749 as “‘on his way.” 

I do not deny that time may be supposed to elapse 
while the chorus sing an ode or perform a dance. What 
I say is that time may also be supposed to elapse when the 
chorus are not in action. The draniatist may employ for 
this purpose a brief monologue or conversation between 
the actors. Alternatively, he may get over the difficulty— 
if it is a difficulty—by not drawing attention to it: by 
leaving the audience to realize for themselves that between 
two successive lines, though there is hardly any pause in 
the performance, a good deal must have happened off 
stage. Or again he may make the new speaker tell them 
so in plain language. The original function of the Greek 
chorus was certainly not to cover up changes of time and 
scene. On the contrary, it was the continuous presence 
of the chorus which made changes of time and scene 
impracticable, and so gradually circumscribed primitive 
freedom, or rather vagueness, with regard to place and 
time, until in the end we have the establishment of the 
“unities.” It is now generally assumed that in New 
Comedy the chorus was not continuously present. But, 
when present, it seems to have had some definite role in the 
play. Indeed Flickinger has to suppose that it can change 
its role precisely because he feels that whenever it appears 


*R? inserts yopod after line 801, according to the Oxford Text. 
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its role must be suited to the circumstances. What con- 
ceivable choral role would suit Heaut. 409-10, where a 
night passes? It cannot be that of a party of guests; for 
all the guests have gone indoors. <A grex ancillarum is 
equally unsuitable; are we to suppose that the servants 
dance through the night hours, while their mistress is at 
supper and later in bed? If realism is essential, then I 
can think of nothing plausible here except a cohors 
uigilum, a chorus of night-watchmen. If realism is not 
essential, the passage of time may be left to the imagina- 
tion. If we take the Latin play as we have it, the guests 
go indoors at line 409, and after a few seconds’ pause 
Menedemus appears from next door with the words “dawn 
is breaking.” If the Roman audience were ready to 
accept this, can we be certain that the Greek audience were 
not equally accommodating? Alternatively, should we 
assume that Terence intended the flute-player to supply a 
solo here? I cannot see that a flute-solo would have been 
of any help where the Roman audience were concerned. 
The solitary instance of a flute-interlude at Pseud. 573a 
cffers no ground for assuming the use of such interludes 
to denote lapse of dramatic time. No dramatic time 
elapses after Pseud. 573a; the purpose of the interlude here 
is apparently to cover a brief pause in performance, while 
the principal actor is having a rest. As for the Greek 
plays, we have practically no evidence to indicate the 

dramatic value of the xopvw stage-direction. There is a 
fundamental inconsistency between the assumption that a 
choral interlude must be postulated to cover up Chremes’ 

absence at 11. 170-1 (where practically no dramatic time 

clapses), and the assumption that a choral interlude must 

be postulated to indicate the passage of a whole night at 

1. 409. 

The one point on which Skutsch, Jachmann and 
Flickinger were agreed was the need to assume a choral 
interlude in Menander’s Heautontimorumenos at the point 
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corresponding to line 170 in the Latin text. The reason 
given by all three for this assumption is the supposed 
difficulty of the text as we have it. What all take for 
granted is that Menander’s play was free from such 
difficulties —in other words, that Menander’s motivation 
and arrangement were such as would prove satisfactory 
to the modern reader, and that, therefore, our own ideas 
of what is dramatically fitting afford us a clue to 
Menander’s practice. Such a belief seems to me entirely 
baseless. The one thing known is Terence’s text : the two 
unknown factors are Menander’s text and the alterations 
introduced into it by Terence. 

An essential feature of Skutsch’s hypothesis was the 
appearance in Menander’s play of a chorus of conuiuae, 
one of whom was Phania. It was to avoid encountering 
them that Menedemus withdrew: he must, therefore, 
have seen them coming. On the other hand, Chremes 
cannot have seen them; for if he had, he would not have 
thought it necessary to go to Phania’s house in search of 
Phania. Yet Chremes, in Terence’s play, remains on the 
stage after Menedemus’ departure. Are we to suppose 
that, in Menander’s play, the sympathetic Chremes had 
deserted the unhappy Menedemus? If so, Terence’s 
motivation seems an improvement on Menander. 

Another difficulty is to see how Chremes reached 
Phania”’s door without encountering Phania, who was 
making precisely the same journey in the opposite direction. 
If Phania’s house is supposed to be on the stage, the 
absurdity is obvious: if it was off the stage, the logical 
difficulty is really just as great. 

The assumption of a choral interlude in no way 
improves the motivation of Chremes’ visit to Phania’s 
house. No doubt the dramatist was under a practical 
necessity to clear the stage for the chorus; but that is not 
motivation. 

The critics complain that in Terence’s play Phania is 
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a shadowy figure, once named but never seen, and com- 
pletely forgotten for the rest of the play.° Let us consider 
Skutsch’s hypothesis from this point of view. We are 
asked to suppose that Phania is brought visibly on to the 
stage, along with the other guests, and that they all enter 
Chremes’ house. It would then be rather difficult for the 
spectators to forget them; yet how can they be related to 
the rest of the play? How is the dramatist either to get 
them out of Chremes’ house again, or to leave them inside 
Chremes’ house indefinitely ? 

It seems plain that Skutsch’s theory raises more serious 
problems than those it claims to solve. To that extent 
I agree with Jachmann and Drexler. Yet Jachmann, by 
eliminating from Menander’s play all reference to Phania 
or the other conuiwae, has sacrificed one of the main 
arguments for supposing a choral interlude at all. He 
has also left Chremes’ departure completely unmotivated, 
as Drexler points out. Yet Chremes must somehow be got 
out of the way if the chorus is to appear. As for the 
question of how Menander motivated Chremes’ re- 
appearance after the choral interlude, Jachmann can only 
tell us that we have reached “die Grenze des Wissbaren”— 
a phrase which provokes Drexler to something like derision. 

Drexler’s own suggestion is that during Chremes’ 
absence there occurred first the entry into Chremes’ house 
of a chorus composed of the young men and their friends, 
and then a deferred prologue. All this while Chremes is 
paying a hasty call on a near neighbour! 

Evidently the suggestion that there was a choral 
interlude indicated in Menander’s text may mean different 
things. Does it merely mean that Menander inserted the 
direction xopev at a point where the stage happened to 
be vacant, without in any way connecting the interlude 
with the context? In that case it would have been easy 


5The implication appears to be that in Menander’s play Phania was 
either not mentioned at all, or was a character of some importance. 
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for the Latin dramatist to disregard the direction, and we 
should not be able to detect that it had ever existed. Does 
it mean that the chorus were in some way related to the 
preceding or the following scene? This is assumed by all 
the writers whose hypotheses I have discussed. Such an 
interlude would raise a problem for the Latin dramatist. 
If he was content to omit yepod and keep the context, 
uerbum de uerbo expressum, (and this is more or less the 
view taken by Skutsch and Flickinger), the result might 
be incongruous. If he wished to remove any resultant 
incongruity, he might be forced to introduce considerable 
structural alterations (and this is the view of Jachmann 
and Drexler). All the critics assume that the structure of 
Menander’s play was logical and consistent, and that 
where Terence altered he altered for the worse. On 
Skutsch’s hypothesis the mere restoration of the interlude 
should restore the original harmony. But we have seen 
that, on the contrary, it raises formidable difficulties. 
‘Therefore this hypothesis ends in defeating itself, and we 
are driven to suppose, with Jachmann and Drexler, that 
the Latin dramatist made other structural changes in order 
to repair the injury which he had inflicted by omitting the 
chorus. But after some consideration of this possibility 
we shall probably be forced, with Jachmann and Drexler, 
to confess that the nature and extent of these changes, and 
consequently the previous structure of the play, lie beyond 
“die Grenze des Wissbaren.” 

The critics have supposed that by improving Terence 
they were re-establishing Menander. My aim is not to 
look for faults in Terence, but to enquire whether the play 
as we have it is reasonably consistent with itself, and in 
particular whether the referernce to Phania serves any 
useful purpose. 

Let us consider first the opening of the play. Some 
of the German critics assume that Menedemus is “dis- 
covered” at work in his field, represented by the stage, and 
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that Chemes enters from his house. It seems to be more 
probable that both characters enter from the side-entrance 
leading to the country. They do not greet each other: 
they continue a conversation begun off-stage. (For 
another opening entrance of two characters from one of 
the wings cf. Epidicus 1.) Chremes has accompanied 
Menedemus homeward from his farm (indicated in the 
second line of the scene as being “in the neighbourhood”). 
A little later Chremes says: “I never go out so early or 
return so late but I see you in your field digging or 
ploughing or carrying something.” It is now evening, as 
we shall be told at line 167: therefore Chremes is going 
home. Conversely for the spectators the fact that 
Chremes is going home, taken in conjunction with his 
opening words, shows at the very beginning of the play 
that it is evening. He has somehow managed to get 
Menedemus to accompany him, still carrying his ras¢rt. 
At line 88 Chremes urges him to put them down for a 
while; ne labora, ‘‘do not distress yourself,” he begs. 
Menedemus tries to resist; we may feel that he wants to 
get back to his farm. But after a long conversation 
Chremes invites him indoors to celebrate the Dionysia. 
Menedemus refuses, and they bid each other farewell. 
Menedemus enters his own house (from which he will not 
reappear until line 410). Why does he not go back to his 
farm? The explanation is supplied by Chremes’ invitation 
and the following lines; it is time for supper. 

Thus Drexler’s question is answered; Chremes does 
not know that his son and Clinia (or, for that matter, 
Phania) are in his house, because he is only now going home 
after having been out all day. And if after Menedemus’ 
departure Chremes had said “I must go home to supper” 
and moved towards his own door, which suddenly opened 
to allow Clitipho to appear, there would have been little 
or no difficulty. Why does the dramatist (whether 
Menander or Terence) make him leave the stage empty in 
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order to call for a moment at the house of the shadowy 
Phania? a question for which none of the critics has found 
any satisfactory answer. 

Where is Phania’s house? The words of Chremes 
(hunc aaicinum Phaniam) suggest that it is on the stage.° 
There were three doors in the permanent back-scene, 
whether Greek or Roman; and though we may not like the 
suggestion that one of these doors is used once and once 
only in the play, that seems on the whole preferable to 
sending Chremes off the stage by one of the side-entrances. 
There is no need to suppose that he is absent for more 
than a few seconds. Directly he hears—perhaps just inside 
the door—that Phania is in his own house, he comes 
bustling back with the words “I am keeping my guests 
waiting.” There is something to be said in favour of the 
view of Conrad (Technique of Continuous Action, 1915) 
following Kohler (De Heaut. Ter. Compositione, 1908), 
that Chremes’ hasty exits at 170 and 502 are meant to 
indicate his characteristic fussiness. In both cases haste 
is the keynote; a break in the performance or a musical 
interlude would spoil this effect. But there is another 
point. The reference to Phania tells us that it is evening 
and that supper is being prepared in Chremes’ house— 
an important fact, seeing that unexpected guests are soon 
to arrive. At lines 211-2 we have another reference to 
the preparations for supper. The supper-party (the only 
one in extant New Comedy) will play as essential a part 
in the plot as does the luncheon-party in the Menaechmi. 
It is the custom in New Comedy to let us know beforehand 
when a meal is being prepared. The problem for the 
dramatist is how to make it natural for Chremes to give 
supper to several young people of whose very existence he 


*I admit that those other ‘‘neighbours of ours” (uicini nostri), 
Simus and Crito, must be supposed to have their houses off-stage 
(ll. 498-9). Chremes visits them, puts off an appointment and returns 
within less than six lines of text! 
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was completely unaware at the beginning of the play. By 


easy stages we proceed to the final assurance by Syrus to 
the guests : 


ite intro; nam uos iamdudum exspectat senex (line 409). 


But there is no further reference to Phania. He has 
served his purpose, and we may now forget him—a thing 
not difficult to.do, if we are spectators of a performance, 
not critics scrutinising a text for inconsistencies. 


W. BEARE. 
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THREE NOTES ON CATULLUS. 
XVII. 21 talis iste meus stupor nil uidet, nihil audit. 


It has escaped notice that iste and meus are incompatible, 
as iste should refer to the second person; and this is, as 
might be expected, Catullus’ normal usage; cf. LXXI. 3 
aemulus iste tuus and LXXXI. 34 iste tuus . . . hospes. 
Propertius has, and properly so (II. 34. 25), Lynceus ipse 
meus. Read then iste merus stupor, and compare for the 
corruption XIII. 9 meos amores OAa, meros cett. Res 
per se patet. 


LXIV. 145 quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit 
apisci. 
pregestit apisci G, -re- in rasura; p’gestit adipisci O; 
pgestit apisci Phillippicus 9590 (saec. xv: Codex 
Dublinensis K. 2. 37); praegestit apisci cett. 


Although praegestit gives adequate sense, the variants 
of G, O, and the Dublinensts (which last, though late and 
in many places very corrupt, retains nevertheless many 
traces of a good tradition) show that all is not well. 
Ellis does not attempt to interpret the contraction p’gestit : 
it certainly is not a compendium for prae, nor is it the 
usual way of writing per. The mark ’, on the other hand, 
is a reasonably frequent way of writing -er-, and is so 
found a fair number of times in the Dubl. 

We should then read the Dubl. and O as presenting 
pergestit, a word not elsewhere attested, but of unexcep- 
tionable form and meaning: cf. such formations as per- 
gaudere, peruelle. Possibly this was the first reading 
of G; certainly the erasion in that MS. can hardly be 
explained on any other hypothesis. 
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LXVIII. 47. Here a line is missing in most MSS., 
BGVen having in the margin deficit. Laur. and O show 
no gap, while ADa have omnibus et triuiis wulgetur 
fabula passim, which has been rightly condemned as 
spurious. 

The Dublinensis strikes a new note, offering omnibus 
inque locis celebretur fama sepulti—a far better line. 
Whether it is authentic we have hardly any means of 
judging; but for those who wish to fill the lacuna, it offers 
a satisfactory suppletion. 


W. R. SMYTH. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES.—II. 


REASONS FOR THE DENIGRATION OF ODYSSEUS. 


REPELLENT indeed is the general fifth-century portrait of 
Odysseus’ —cruel, corrupt, chauvinistic, jesuitical, am- 
bitious, demagogic, capable de tout. Clearly the Homeric 
lion had become an Archilochian fox in the eyes of serious 
writers. Why? ‘That is the question which must be 
answered here. 

First a reasonable objection must be anticipated. It could 
be argued on the basis of some events in the Epic Cycle— 
particularly the Palamedes, Iphigeneia, Palladium and 
Astyanax incidents—that the depreciation of Odysseus’ 
character had already begun among the cyclic poets. This 
may or may not be true: the tradition is too scanty and 
uncertain for a clear decision. But it can be said with 
certainty that there is no evidence whatever in the remains 
of the Epic Cycle of any disparaging or hostile attitude 
cn the part of either the poets themselves, or any unbiased 
figures in their poems, towards Odysseus. The first clearly 
expressed hostility is Pindar’s, so we may justifiably begin 
with him.? 


1See Hermathena xxiii (1949), pp. 33-51. 

2 As mere speculation about his predecessors one may suggest that 
Hesiod and Solon (despite his travels and his Odyssean ruse of feigning 
madness) would have condemned Odysseus on moral grounds, while the 
Ionian poets would probably have admired him. Theognis seems to 
have found a fellow feeling in him (if ll. 1123-28 of the Elegies are 
an indication), and so too Archilochus (see Jaeger, Paideia, vol. i, 
chap. 7), whom Pindar so much disliked. Epicharmus, though he 
clearly made some fun of Odysseus, never imputes or implies moral 
turpitude, if my interpretation of the fragment of his Odysseus the 
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The two more obvious motives for Pindar’s antipathy 
to Odysseus have already been suggested. First, there 
was the fact that the Theban poet especially admired the 
Aeacid clan with its two great branches in Aegina and 
Thessaly, represented at Troy by Ajax and Achilles 
respectively. Odysseus, a minor princeling of un- 
distinguised ancestry from the far West of Greece, 
successfully rivalled both. His defeat of Ajax in the 
contest for the arms of Achilles was an unforgettable slur 
on the honour of the Aeacids. So Pindar chose to abuse 
Odysseus in order to placate their Aeginetan descendants. 
In later Greek tradition, too, Odysseus had this dis- 
advantage of possessing no powerful clan supporters in 
the centres of Greek literature. Family loyalties have a 
strong influence on mythological development. The 
descendants and fellow-countrymen of Achilles, Diomedes, 
Idomeneus, and Aeneas, as well as those of Ajax, always 
would be tempted to depreciate Odysseus in order to exalt 
their own hero. This tendency becomes very clear in 
Virgil, Philostratus and Dares Phrygius. 

Secondly, there was the motive of temperamental 
differences between the Aeolo-Doric type which Pindar 
deeply admired and the suppler Ionic character represented 
by Odysseus—“dem adlodorischen Stamm. . . ist Odysseus 
unsympathisch.’’* Pindar often expresses his dislike of the 
deserter (to appear in a forthcoming issue of Classical Philology) is 
correct. 


Since the Oxford Classical Dictionary s.v. Odysseus states that O. 
tried ‘ to murder Diomedes on the way back [from stealing the 
Palladium], to get all the credit himself’, J had better state 
categorically here that there is no evidence whatever for this in the 
testimonia to the Little Iliad (cp. footnote 24 in my previous article 
for the later sources); and as E. Bethe notes (Homer, ii, pp. 251-2) 
it is intrinsically most improbable as O. is the favourite hero of the 
Little Iliad. Also, pace the view expressed in op. cit. footnote 15 below, 
the sordid details of the Palamedes affair are probably post-Cyclic 
(ep. footnote 5 below). 

®’ Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der Gr. Lit. 1, i, 77’. This tempera- 
mental antipathy is discernible in Homer only twice: first after 
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politic man and favours the «b@byAwosog. So naturally 
he disliked the restrained and prudent words and deeds of 
Odysseus. And indeed these qualities of restraint and 
prudence are essentially unheroic in the primitive sense. 
They belong to either the realms of folklore or to a more 
civilized cerebral age than the Achillean epoch which 
Homer describes and Pindar idolizes. They are almost 
moral anachronisms in the /liad (but not in the Odyssey). 
In the widest sense the defeat of Ajax by Odysseus 
symbolizes the eclipse of the old heroic physical force, vis 
consili expers, by the new superior intelligence. 

If this last remark is true, we may well ask why was 
not Odysseus venerated as the hero of intellectualists and 
moral philosophers in later times? We have seen how 
emphatically Gorgias, Socrates and Plato, besides the 
tragedians, condemned him. Pindar shares this moral 
disapproval and bluntly states the reason: Odysseus told 
deceitful lies.* This undoubtedly is the great dubium in 
Odysseus’ character. Are lies ever justifiable, and if so 
are Odysseus’ lies in the epic tradition of the justifiable 
kind?—for it cannot be denied that he does tell far more 


Odysseus’ artful speech to the angry Achilles in the Embassy Scene 
(Il. 9, 225 ff.) when the Aeacid forcefully replies 


Hateful to me as the Gates of Hell is the man who 
Hides his thought in his heart and speaks a substitute word. 


Achilles does not explicitly name Odysseus as such a man, but we 
know he means him; and at the end of the scene we feel that he 
much prefers the bluntness of Ajax. Secondly it is discernible in the 
relations between Ajax and Odysseus, beginning with Ajax’s nod to 
Phoenix in 7], 9, 223, and culminating in Ajax’s famous silence to 
Odysseus placatory speech (Od. 11, 563). The Roman tragedies bring 
out the same point. Ennius in his play on the Embassy makes Achilles 
say: ‘My nature is to bear my friendship and my enmities plain 
upon my forehead’ (Warmington fr. 7-9), and in Accius’ Deiphobus 
(Warmington fr. 252-3) Ulysses is described as one ‘never fully 
friendly to friend or hostile to foe.’ 

4 Nem. 8, 25 ff. aidaw Pedder. . . mdppacis ... Soroppadns... I suspect 
that Pindar used the first epithet to hint at O.'s alleged descent from Aeolus 
through Sisyphus: cp. ‘ Aeolides’ in Aeneid 6, 529. 
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lies than any other hero, and he tells them with gusto at 
times. The problem is too complex and delicate for 
summary treatment here. I hope to offer a detailed dis- 
cussion elsewhere. Here only a few basic facts will be 
outlined. 

First, most moralists admit degrees of culpability in 
lying. All right-minded people condemn the deliberately 
malicious lie, the bearing of false witness against one’s 
neighbour. Odysseus never in the epic tradition tells a 
lie of this kind.° His lies are either on behalf of the 
Greek host or in self-defence. Secondly, Homer never 
condemns lies. In his archaic morality both gods and 
men deceive and are deceived without compunction. 
Deceit had its patron god Hermes, who bestowed a portion 
of his skill on Autolycus, Odysseus’ maternal grandfather. 
When Odysseus puts over some typical fictions in Od. 13, 
253 ff., Athena is merely amused. Only perjury is sternly 
proscribed for gods and men under the most terrible (and 
apparently necessary) penalties. Thirdly, whatever they 
say in theory, in practice few Greeks eschewed fiction when 
they thought it justified. Pindar doctors the myths. 
Socrates produces a yevvatov Wevdoe¢ in the interests of the 
State. The integrity of Aristides and the Persian 
insistence on truthfulness were obviously viewed as 
admirable exceptions. 

Fourthly, to meet Pindar’s specific charge that 
Odysseus only defeated Ajax by falsehood and deceit, 
there is no evidence for anything of the kind before Pindar 
said (or invented?) it. His reference to a secret ballot 
among the Achaeans, implying that they would be ashamed 
to vote for Odysseus openly, is an anachronism. There 
was no ballot in the Heroic Age. Here Pindar reveals, 


*The account of the death of Palamedes in the Cypria (as given 
in Pausanias 10, 31, 2) includes none of the lies of the later tradition. 

*See I.A.0O. Larsen, ‘Origin and Significance of the Counting of 
Votes,’ Classical Philology, xliv (1949), pp. 164-81. 
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since the secret ballot is a bulwark of democracy and open 
voting a notorious instrument of oligarchy, a fourth reason 
for antipathy against Odysseus—political bias. 

Pindar, as it well known, loved kingship and aristocracy, 
and detested popular government. Before he began to 
write, democracies had been established, not without harm, 
at Megara and Ionia. But it was probably in Sicily, his 
El Dorado, that Pindar learned to dislike democracy most, 
for it threatened and finally overwhelmed all that he 
valued in the tyrants’ courts. It was in Sicily, too, that 
democracy began to exploit the art of rhetoric, under 
Corax and Tisias. Pindar distrusted this potent new 
literary form—and with reason, for soon enough the 
orators and rhetoricians stole many a lyric poet’s audience. 
And it gave Pindar another excuse for identifying Homer’s’ 
Man of Eloquence with the demagogues, despite the 
famous trouncing that this same Odysseus gave to 
Thersites, the voice of the People, in [liad 2. 

In short, Odysseus served to represent all that the 
aristocratic, self-deluding, conservative Theban poet most 
disliked racially, temperamentally, morally and physically. 
The wonder was, for Pindar, that Homer could ever have 
praised such a vile schemer.™ 

At first thought one would expect a very different 
attitude in the Attic writers. Temperamentally they had 
much in common with the Ionians. Politically they 
prospered, for a while, under a democracy. Morally many 
of their most eminent men, such as Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, displayed a distinct flexibility. Racially they 


‘a Schmidt (Berliner Studien ii, 1885, p. 443) mentions other possible 
reasons for Pindar’s antipathy to O.: influence of Cyclic poems (which 
I question), a landsman’s dislike for a seafarer, preference for 
breviloquentia rather than eloquentia, aristocratic dislike of O.’s 
serviceability (see second last paragraph of this article). Mahaffy in 
Hermathena, i (1874), p. 265 ff., detects the effect of moralistic writings, 


such as those of Xenophanes, on Pindar and subsequent denigrators 
of O. 
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might well have been neutrals between the Aeacids and 
the Ithacan. Why then do we find marked antipathy to 
Odysseus in the last decades of the century (and probably 
in the earlier decades in Aeschylus, Pindar’s contemporary), 
though in Sophocles’ Ajax Odysseus is unequivocally 
praised? The answer to the apparent anomaly lies in the 
complexity of the Athenian ethos. 

Temperamentally the Athenian character was far from 
homogeneous. Doubtless the subtle and supple Alcibiades- 
Euripides type predominated in intellectual circles. But 
men of more rigid principles, like Aristides and (in the 
end) Socrates, were not entirely white blackbirds, even 
though the Athenians on the whole tended to ostracize or 
execute them. Nicias, too, and Aeschylus, belonged to 
the stricter school, and they both also suffered discom- 
fiture in competition with suppler opponents—cvupmeyei¢ 
Opacverdéuotow avepastv. Naturally such Athenians would 
tend to dislike the Ulyssean type.’ Impatiently they might 
well dismiss his fictions and ruses as flat lies. 

Racially, also, Odysseus may have had to contend with 
some local prejudices in Attica. Ajax had a firm footing 
in Attic legend. A tribe was named after him. Two 
powerful clans claimed him as an ancestor. He was 
venerated in a cult and celebrated in popular song. His 
connexion with Salamis almost made him an Athenian 
citizen. Legend said that he had helped the Greek fleet 
against the Persians at Salamis. Odysseus had no local 
influence in Athens to offset this. But on the whole the 
Athenian democratic poets were less likely to be biased by 


clan loyalties than that paid poet of aristocratic houses, 
Pindar. . 


‘Though as a matter of fact O. was traditionally far more pious 
and self-controlled than most other Homeric heroes. If the concept of 
hypocrisy had been current then, no doubt he would have been called 
a hypocrite. 


®’ For references see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, vol. 1, col. 
934. 
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If Aeschylus disliked Odysseus, then, the reason most 
likely lay in a temperamental incompatibility. But the 
evidence here is too scanty to support a firm theory. It 
is in the work of Sophocles that Odysseus’ fall from 
nobility to villainy appears most clearly. A reason must 
be found why Odysseus is a magnanimous hero in the 
Ajax and a cynical crook in the Philoctetes.° It may be, 
of course, that Sophocles simply changed his opinion of 
Odysseus for purely personal reasons when, after a lapse 
of some forty years, he came to consider him again in the 
light of the Philoctetes incident. If so, no general con- 
clusions can be drawn for our purpose here. But if, as is 
more likely, the change was mainly due to external causes, 
and not simply to the veering winds of poetic inspiration, 
then the explanation will presumably best be found in the 
historical facts of the period, especially in Thucydides’ 
account of the changes of morale in Greece during the 
Peloponnesian War. 

Few scholars would think it rash to date the Ajax well 
before the outbreak of war in 431.*° Till then Athens 
had prospered under a kind of aristocratic democracy, the 
Heroic Age of modern politics, in which one might cast 
Pericles as Achilles, Aristides as Ajax, and Themistocles as 
Odysseus. Pericles’ death in 429 (with Aspasia resembling 
Briseis, the sovereign Demos, Agamemnon, and the plague, 


*The similar contrast between O.’s characterization in Euripides’ 
Cyclops (presumably an early play) and his Hecuba (usually dated 
about 424 B.c., but in the opinion of Schmid-Stuhlin 1, 3, 463, perhaps 
as late as 418), and possibly his Palamedes (415: see footnote 15 below), 
may be due to the difference between a satyr play based directly on 
Homer (and, so for both reasons, conservative in tradition) and a 
tragedy of Cyclic origin. I prefer to base my theory on the two 
Sophoclean plays, each being both tragic and Cyclic. But if the later 
dating of the Hecuba is accepted, it strengthens my view that the 
débacle in Athenian politics was what pulled Odysseus down. 

” Schmid-Stihlin 1, 2, 330, places it between 456 and 442 on rather 
slender evidence. But stylistically it is certainly early: see Earp, 
The Style of Sophocles. 
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Apollo’s vengeance) marked, though it did not altogether 
cause, a moral landslide. Political careerists began an 
increasingly unrestrained struggle for power, exploiting and 
perverting the rhetorical and dialectical techniques of the 
Sophists for demagogic ends. As the war dragged on, the 
Periclean ideal of a noble Athenian empire degenerated 
into the callous chauvinism and cynical pragmatism of a 
clever people struggling for mere survival. In time 
political success became almost synonymous with moral 
turpitude. The Sophists, doubtless with some reason, 
became suspect as venal agents of intellectual corruption. 
Patriotism came to be regarded by uncorrupt minds 
as the scoundrel’s last refuge. Persuasive eloquence 
generally indicated insincere self-seeking. Skill in 
political manceuvre rarely had a higher use than narrow 
personal schemings. An age had begun when cleverness 
was found to be more dangerous than stupidity. In fact 
the whole confident optimism of the Periclean Age with 
its humanistic triumphs melted into a mood of tragic dis- 
illusionment—that is, among those who, like Sophocles 
and Euripides, kept their heads above the fog. 

A few details will illustrate this peripeteta. In 
Thucydides 1, 70, the Corinthian envoys give an 
appreciatory view of the pre-war Athenian character— 
“inventive, sharp to contrive and to accomplish their 
controversies, daring, venturesome, sanguine, not prone to 
delay, not tied to their homes, unselfish on behalf of the 
State.” Pericles’ speech in Book 2 reinforces this favour- 
able picture. He emphasizes that Athenian confidence is 
not based on stupidity, as often with others. He observes 
that Athenians had been reared év modAurpémac Evupopate. 


The Odyssean epithet is noteworthy.™* So, too, there is 


11 goAvtpowos is used by Plutarch of Alcibiades’ character (and also 
of the vagaries of fortune) in his Alcibiades 24 (and 2) probably with 
deliberate Odyssean associations. Significantly, too, for the argument 


that follows woAvrpomos is applied to the populace (8u:Aos) in Pseudo- 
Phocylides 95. 
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a distinctly Odyssean flavour about the second line of the 
much quoted Pythian oracle : 


eVdatnov mroAteOpov "AOnvains dyedeins 


woAAa iddv Kai woAAa wabdv Kai woAAGa poynaov." 


In fact the Athenians in general had good reason to 
regard Odysseus as their heroic archetype. All that was 
needed for his canonization was a glorious victory for the 
Athenian type over its Ajax-like adversaries in the 
Peloponnesian War, thanks to a series of magnanimous 
and dexterous leaders of the people in succession to the 
Achilles-like Pericles. Instead, there came frustration, 
defeat and despair, together with unscrupulous demagogues 
like Cleon and Hyperbolus. 

The contemporary portraits of Cleon reveal the post- 
Periclean tendencies at their worst. Not that Cleon was 
just a scoundrel or a devil, any more than his opposite, 
Alcibiades. Both the autocratic demagogue and the 
popularity-seeking aristocrat, exemplify  self-assertive 
opportunism, cleverness without principle, Ulyssean talents 
without heroic self-control. Odysseus is inevitably brought 
to mind when in Aristophanes’ Knights (758-9) the Chorus 
emphasizes Cleon’s versatility : 


mokiXos yap av7np 
kak TOV dunxavev Topous edpnxavos mopifev.” 

Thucydides records a more Macchiavellian trait, namely, 
his shrewdness in concealing his ingenuity from the 
Athenian populace. Like Pindar, Cleon presented himself 
as a plain blunt man, denouncing clever people and praising 
simple, candid folk. Unlike Pindar, he knew well that 
this was only a political mask. (He betrays himself 

2Cp. Od. 8, 155, woAda wdOov kal woAAa wdynoa, and see further in 
Gomme’s note on Thucydides, 1, 70, 8. 

%In contrast with this Odyssean phrase the Sausage-seller tries 


allusively to make Cleon into an Ajax with Demosthenes as a triumphant 
Odysseus in 1056 (see scholium): but it is only a debating point. 
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clearly when he suspects that the genuine straightforward- 
ness of Nicias must conceal some subtle plot against him.) 
He affects a scorn for persuasive oratory, while exploiting 
demagogic rhetoric to the full. He knows well that 
‘mankind is inclined to scorn those who treat them with 
deference and to admire the intransigent.” Though 
Diodotus in the Mytilene debate exposes his cant and 


defeats his cruel proposals, yet Cleon remained “best able 
to persuade the mob.” ** 


This devaluation of the moral and political sterling*® 
was not confined to Athens. It was the Corcyrean 
revolutionary struggle between democrats and oligarchs 
that prompted Thucydides (3, 82) to describe the moral 
and semasiological slump in the second last decade of the 
century. Here we shall notice only its effect on the 


Ulyssean qualities. Ulysses himself has already discussed 
the main result : 


They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 

But that of hand: the still and mental parts, 


“See Thucydides 3, 36-9; 4, 21. With Cleon’s dissimulation of his 
cleverness cp. Antiphon’s reputation in 8, 68. For the political and 
military value of stupidity see Thucydides’ remarks on Corcyra in 
3, 82, and Demosthenes’ appeal to his troops not to want to seem 
gvveroi but to go in and win with unreflecting hopefulness (4, 10). 
The ascendancy of blind hope over intelligent calculation becomes 
dominant in the motivation of the Sicilian Expedition (6, 24)—that 
last fatal Odyssey of optimistic Athenian expansionism, doomed, like 
Dante’s Ulysses, to utter destruction through ‘yearning for far-away 
sights and journeyings’ (dus tijs amovons Svews Kai Oewpias). An irony 
of fate is doubtless intended: the Melians had been warned by the 
Athenians of the dangers of hope in 5, 103. See further in Cornford’s 
Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907), chapter 9. 

*The metaphor is taken from Gilbert Murray’s paragraph on 
‘paracharaxis’ in chapter 7, pp. 127 and 141, of his Greek Studies 
(1946), where he discusses the Palamedes-Troades tetralogy of 
Euripides. In chapter 6 he describes how the status of Heracles 
steadily improved in the fifth century and later —the reverse of 
Odysseus’ fate. 
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That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on, and know by measure 
Oi their observant toil the enemies’ weight,— 
Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity: 

They call this bed-work, mappery, closet-war . . .,’° 


Thucydides adds that revenge had now come to be regarded 
as the supreme duty, ambition the prevailing motive, self- 
aggrandizement*’ the supreme end. 

The career of Alcibiades shows the same moral in- 
stability. Let one incident in it suffice here: in his speech 
to the Spartans (Thucydides 6, 89 ff.) he, lately the leader 
of a democratic state, denounces democracy as an 
acknowledged folly, and defines the true patriot as one 
who when exiled will do anything to recover his civic 
privileges. (But in justice to Athenians one must contrast 
the attitude of Socrates as he died in obedience to the laws 
of the city that filled his life.) 

As for the effects of the moral revolution—the 
Mytilenean decree, the massacres at Plataea and Corcyra, 
the Melian dialogue, the Sicilian folly, the oligarchic terror, 
are bloodstained milestones on the road to defeat. And 
the general consequences? It is best expressed in 
Gylippus’ comment during the Sicilian campaign 
(Thucydides 7, 66) : “When men have been checked in the 
sphere where they claim superiority, even with what is 
left of their self-esteem they are weaker than if they had 
never conceived it : unexpectedly tripped up in their elation 
they give ground more than their actual strength warrants.” 
The Athenians had prided themselves on their superior 


Troilus and Cressida 1, 3, 197ff. The verbal similarities with 
Thucydides are remarkable, though Shakespeare could hardly have 
taken them directly from him. But whether invented or borrowed the 
speech is a brilliant indictment of what may be called Ajax-criticism 
of Odysseus. 

For this wAcovetic see Gomme’s review of de Romilly’s Thucydide 
et V’impérialisme athénien in 'The Classical Review, lxiii (May 1949), 
p. 17. 
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intelligence. It failed them, partly through self-corruption, 
partly through the stubborn resoluteness of their Dorian 
enemies. The result was a revulsion among the more 
sincere intellectuals from 16 co@ér in all its politico-moral 
manifestations. Odysseus had always been the exemplar 
of ro cogév in - practical affairs. Naturally he became 
involved in the revulsion of feeling. Politicians, 
rhetoricians (the terms are synonymous in the Greek of the 
time) and sophists, combined, had discredited the typical 
Ulyssean qualities of political wisdom, eloquence and 
mental dexterity. So in the end Euripides and Sophocles 
line up with Pindar to denounce him. We must return to 
literary history to illustrate this. 

When Sophocles wrote his Ajax, and Athens was 
adorning herself as an imperial bride, there was no reason 
why any political or politico-moral considerations should 
be involved in his drama. In those comparatively halcyon 
days between the Aeschylean Persian-conquering period of 
the early democracy and the era we have just described, 
an artist’s problems would most naturally be aesthetic and 
personal. The Ajax is written in this vein, tolerant, 
sympathetic, understanding. In the end we come to 
admire Ajax, despite his folly and failure, and to like 
Odysseus, despite his prudence and success. It is a typical 
Sophoclean equipoise, contrasting with Pindar’s typical 
partisanship for Ajax. Sophocles refutes the, Either/Or, 
demands of less subtle and less tolerant minds. In the 
world of higher values, as in Homer, there is an honour- 
able place both for the man of stubborn heroism and for 
the man of appeasing moderation—as there still was in 
the Athens of that time. 

Some forty years later, in 409/8, Sophocles produced 
the Philoctetes in an Athens wavering between transient 
victory and final defeat. Needless to say, the play is no 
cut-and-dried political allegory with, say, Philoctetes 
representing the exiled Alcibiades, Odysseus as Thera- 
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menes and Neoptolemus as Thrasybulus. Sophocles deals 
in personal drama not in dramatized politics. But he 
would have been dispassionate indeed if the events of the 
previous decades had not changed his attitude to the clever 
Ulyssean type, now most clearly seen in the sophistic 
schools or in the political cabals, smooth-spoken, per- 
tinacious, unprincipled. _ When so many despicable men 
had succeeded by clever opportunism, success itself -(a 
ieature of Odysseus’ epic career) tended to become suspect. 
Misfortune and exile, like that of Philoctetes in the play, 
were more likely to be marks of integrity than of villainy. 
And, like young Neoptolemus, the young men of Athens 
before Sophocles’ eyes were being tempted to abandon 
their ancestral ideals and to adapt themselves to the new 
sophisto-politics. These tendencies are not the theme of 
his play or the mainspring of his characterization, as they 
sometimes are in Aristophanes. Both the tragic style and 
Sophocles’ own inclinations prevented this. But while the 
triangular conflict between Odysseus, Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes makes the play, and while the setting and 
conventions are ostensibly heroic, the shadow of con- 
temporary life is on them all and especially on Odysseus.”* 
He bears most of the marks of the sophist-bred politician 
-—indifference to truth and honesty, shamelessness, specious 
rhetoric, cynicism, eagerness to corrupt the youth, idolatry 
of success. And anything that Sophocles omitted in this 
indictment Euripides adds in his Hecuba, Troades, 
Iphigeneia and (apparently from Dion Chrysostom’s 
description) Philoctetes—cruelty, chauvinism, ingratitude, 
contempt of humane principles, ambition and a conscious 
pandering to the mob. Odysseus, in fact, is especially 


%This interpretation goes back to the scholium on 1]. 99 where 
Odysseus praises the power of the tongue: ‘The poet is accusing the 
political speakers (jfrovas) of his own era.’ Cp. Bowra’s masterly 
analysis in Sophoclean 'Tragedy, chap. 7, and W. K. C. Guthrie ‘Odysseus 
in the Ajax’, Greece and Rome, xvi (1947), pp. 115-119. 
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identified with contemporary demagogues.’® The charac- 


terization of Ulysses has now reached the first of its three 
nadirs in the European tradition : 


Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax . . 


But why was Odysseus chosen out of all the Greek 
heroes in bear this load of ignominy? First, because, as 
I have argued, there was so very much in common between 
the Athenian character at its intellectual height and the 
Ulyssean, so that when Athenians became disgusted with 
the historical outcome of their own cleverness and 
fiexibility they symbolized their disgust in denigrations of 
Odysseus. In the second last decade of the fifth century 
To sogdv had become discredited, and with it its paramount 
exemplar, Odysseus. There may be a close parallel in 
our own time. Within the last ten years scientific progress 
has lost its glamour through the destructive use of scientific 
inventions in war, even though politicians and chiefs-of- 
staff are ultimately to blame. As a result, it will not be 
surprising if traditional heroes of science, Galileo or 
Darwin or Huxley, soon appear in a less rosy light even 
in the works of rationalist and “progressive” writers, just 
as Odysseus incurred the odium due primarily to Cleon 
and Alcibiades and their like, though their jingoism, 
cynicism and demagogy were palpable anachronisms in a 
Homeric hero. 

The second reason why Odysseus was chosen for special 
denigration is attributable to his creator. Homer depicted 
him not as a stiff, conventional hero, but as a very human 
man of unique versatility and potentiality. No other hero 
is nearly so fully characterized in early—one might almost 
say, in all—Greek literature. And Homer, like every 


* Note especially the references to 8nunyovo: in Hecuba’s denunciation 


of Odysseus in Hecuba 254, and the Chorus’s description of him as 
Snuoxaviorns in 1. 132. 
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great creative writer, left many pregnant silences and 
dubieties in his favourite hero’s life, to which later authors 
could add their own supplements and interpretations. So 
there is much more for a hostile critic to seize on and 
distort. Odysseus, in fact, had to pay the inevitable 
penalty of any great versatile figure in life or literature 
whose intimate feelings are extensively exposed to the 
public. Luther’s voluminous writings and sayings have 
provided similar scope for distortion and exaggeration. 
Here the reticence of an Ajax is a far better protection 
than his eight-fold shield.’ 

To illustrate this process of distortion I shall briefly 
consider two isolated charges against Odysseus, gluttony 
(alleged by the comic writers) and tavoupyia.” Charac- 
teristically Odysseus often expresses his appreciation of the 
pleasure and value of food.** Agamemnon once taunts 
him (Jl. 4, 343-6) with being quick. to accept invitations 
to dinner. Hence the later accusation of gluttony. But the 
fact is that all Homeric heroes eat grossly, and Odysseus 
specificially proved his self-control in refraining from 
eating the Cattle of the Sun. But 


Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus. 


Again, the charge of mavovpyia has just this much 
basis in the epic tradition that Odysseus was always ready 
and able to undertake humiliating missions. They were 
all undertaken either pro bono publico or, in the Odyssey, 


*a As contributory reasons for O.’s downfall Schmidt’ (loc. cit. 
footnote 62 above) notes that drama, unlike epic, prefers faulty and 
unsuccessful characters. Mahaffy (loc. cit. ibid.) refers to the Greek 
penchant for ridicule and satire. I would add that as the Peloponnesian 
War went on the Athenians had more and more reason to sympathize 
with the defeated side in the Trojan War. 

See previous article, footnotes 1, 15 and 20. Schmid-Stihlin 1, 5, 
80, notes that Thucydides uses xaxodpyos for this quality. It is 
significant for what follows here that Odysseus first uses the term 
kaxoepyés (and with reference to the belly) in Od. 18, 54. 

1 Cp. Il. 19, 225; Od. 8, 215ff.; 15, 344; 17, 286, 473; 18, 53-4, 380. 
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56 STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION 
pro vita sua. But hostile critics could ignore or mis- 
interpret the motive and snobbishly emphasize the ‘more 
sordid aspects of his actions—the filthy beggar’s disguises, 
the hanging under a ram’s belly, the indignities at the 
hands of the Suitors. If he had not endured such 
humiliations, Troy would not have fallen, and Odysseus 
would never have regained his kingdom. It is sheer malice 
to distort such roAuvpnyavin and rAnuosbyy into mavoupyia and 
avata \urria.” 

To sum up: Odysseus became the scapegoat, the 
gupuaxdg of intellectualists in Athens as the Peloponnesian 
War dragged down morale and morals. In tearing him, 
the archetype of intellectualism, to pieces, men _ like 
Sophocles, Gorgias, Euripides and Socrates, might have 
hoped to purge the curse that infected the intellectualism 
of their time. Influential though this denigration was in 
the whole European tradition, especially through Seneca 
and his imitators, it did not succeed in utterly discrediting 
Odysseus. After further sufferings at the hands of anti- 
Homerist Greeks, anti-Greek Romans, and anti-pagan 
Christians, this much-enduring man regained his full 
Odyssean heroism with Dante, his full Iliadic wisdom with 
Shakespeare, and his full humanity with Joyce. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


* Similarly only malice could have distorted his heroic ¢:Aotimia 
(in the good sense: cp. Xenophon, Memorabilia 3, 3, 13, and 3, 5, 3, 
for the Athenian love of this) into fifth-century careerism. As for 
the charge of cruelty there is nothing in Homer’s account of O. to 
equal Agamemnoy’s ferocity in Il. 6, 57, or Achilles’ in Il. 22, 346-8, 


to mention only two examples. In the Epic Cycle his actions are no 
worse than the other heroes’. 
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A‘NOTE ON THE MEANING OF AOrIkoz IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Aoyixde occurs only twice in the New Testament. The 
following are the passages :— 


(A.) Romans 12'. rapaxaXiw twag ... Tapuatijoat ra owpyara 
¢ ~ , e € , 7 7 - a ‘ 
duwv Ouaiav Caocav, ayiav, evapestoy ty Oey, Thr Avyuny 
Aarpeiav buor. 


(B.) I Peter 2'. awoQéusvor tacay caxiav cal wavra d6Aov Kai 
vTokpicec kal @Odvoug cai macacg KxatadaXiag me apte- 

, , ‘ 8 wa ’ > , 7 
yévynra Bpépn rd Aoyxdov adorov yada éxiToOijoarTe, iva 


év aut avénbire. 


Both these passages have given trouble to translators, 
chiefly in connection with the word Aoy«dr. The 
Authorized Version, “a living sacrifice . . . which is your 
reasonable service.” The Revised Version has spiritual in 
the margin. The Vulgate has rationabile obsequium 
vestrum. Bengel in his Gnomon follows the same lines. 

The passages from S. Peter is more difficult. ré 
Aoyixov adodvv yada is translated by A.V. “the sincere 
milk of the word”; by the R.V., “the spiritual milk which 
is without guile,” with reasonable now transferred to the 
margin; by the Vulg., “rationabile sine dolo lac con- 
cupiscite.” Bengel says that Aoy:«Koy yaAa is equivalent to 
yadu Adyov, which “est periphrasis Verbi ipsius’”—thus he 
eliminates ya\a altogether ! 

These efforts at translation are all unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive; and it has occurred to me that the difficulty 
lies in a mistaken interpretation of Aoyeor. 
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MEANING OF AOPrIKOZ 


Examine more closely the passage from S. Paul 
(Rom. 12"). Consider first the word Aarpefa. The word 
is used in the N.T. five times, the cognate verb, Autpever, 
twenty-one times. Noun and verb (with two possible 
exceptions) always refer to a religious Act, as distinct 
from a religious Life (as, e.g., Opuoxeia, in James 17°). 
Public worship, formal prayer and praise are cases of 
Aarpsia, as we speak of an Act of Contrition, or even an 
Auto da Fé! Especially the word refers, as here, to an 
act of sacrifice. Again @voia, though occasionally used of 
inanimate things, is probably used of a victim, a victim 
offered to God by slaying it. Used here in this sense 
Ovciav Zeoav is a paradox. And what of Aoydv 
Studying these passages I came to the conclusion that the 
word did not mean “reasonable” or “spiritual” at all,—it 
meant metaphorical. We may, therefore, translate, freely : 
“Offer your bodies a living sacrifice; this (1 speak in a 
figure) is your sacrificial offering.” The victims of the 
Temple meant nothing now. Here is a sacrifice that does 
mean something, a costly sacrifice too. 

This interpretation was entirely guess-work (on my 
part), and I had some difficulty in finding Aoyaée¢ used in 
this sense. Then my attention was called to a late Greek 
legend. A bishop speaking to a woman says he is a 
“shepherd of Christ’s sheep.” She takes him literally, and 
he explains that he is a shepherd ray Aoysecov mpoBatwr, 


rovr tort, twv avOpwawv. That seems to clinch the matter, 
and S. Paul’s words are now quite simple. 


*The passage about 7a Aoyiea wpdBatra was discovered for me by the 
Rev. J. H. Kingston, Archdeacon of Cork. 


Again in the passage from S. Peter this meaning of 
AoytKoy is appropriate. advAov does not mean “sincere” 
or “without guile’; it means simply “pure” or “un- 
adulterated,” and is constantly so used of liquids, in late 


Greek. 7d AoyeKdv advAov yadu is an awkward phrase, hard 
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to translate—one might paraphrase it more easily. The 
Apostle is giving a warning against envy, malice, slander— 
all that kind of thing. It is as if he said: “Put all these 
things away from you. They are poisons; they will stunt 
your growth and sap your strength. Rather turn, and 
turn eagerly, as infants do, to the pure, wholesome milk, 
if I may use the word. Thus you will grow up to be 
men.” émimo@ijoare is a strong word; but to anyone who 
has watched infants turn to the breast it is very apt. 


G. S. BAKER. 
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OLD DEEDS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE.—VII. 


213. 12 April 1523. 


This Endentur made the xii day off Apryll the ffourten yere 
off the Reng off Kyng Henry the viii Betuyx Water Newman 
off Swerdes ffreholder on the one parte and Nycholas Hankoke 
of Dublyng merchande on the othir parte Wittynysyth that the 
forsayd Water haue set and let to ferme unto the sayd Nycholas 
all the landes mesuages and tenements dowhoussys and meduys 
w' ther apporttements that he hathe yn Suerdes and yn the 
paroche of the same to haue and to holde all the sayd landes 
mesuages and tenements dowhoussys and meduys w' ther 
apporttements unto the sayd Nycholas his executors and assigns 
fro the nyne and tuynty day of September nexte ensuyng un 
the ende of the terme of xxi yerres then nexte ensuyng fully 
to fulfyll payng yerly therout the sayd Nycholas his executors 
and assigns unto the forsayd Water his heyyres executors and 
assigns a corne of whet at euery feste of the Natuyte of o° 
Lorde duryng the sayd terme yf that be desyryt and yf hit soo 
fortune the sayd rent to be behynde onpait by one monthe any 
yere aftyr the feste forsayd that then hit be lefull unto the 
foresayd Water his heyyrs and assigns in the sayd landes 
mesuages and tenements dowhoussys and meduys w' ther 
apporttements to enter and to distreyng and the distressys soo 
takyn w‘ them to lede and them to hold tyll that they of the 
sayd rent and of the averagiis of the same be fully pait and 
satisfyyt and the sayd Nycholas his executors and assigns all 
the sayd Jandes mesuages and tenements and dowhoussys w' 
ther apportements duryng the sayd terme schall kep up styffe 
and stanche and soo yn the end of the terme schall lew them on 
ther owyn propyr costes and expens and the forsayd Water his 
heyyres and assigns all the forsayd landes mesuages and tene- 
ments dowhowssys and meduys w' apporttements unto the sayd 
Nycholas his executors and assigns fro the sayd xii day of Apryll 
duryng the said terme agayns all men schall warant aquyt and 
defende by thes presentes. In Wyttynys thereof to this parte 
of this Endentur remanyng in the custody of the foresayd Water 
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his heyyres and assigns the sayd Nycholas haue put to his selle. 
Dat. the sayd xii day and yere abow wrytyn. Provydyd all 
way that the sayd Water ne his heyyres ne his assigns schall not 
cut noo maner of tymyr growyng upon the sayd mesuages and 
tenements ne the sayd Nicholas his executors ne assigns schall 
not cut noo maner of Tymer growing upon the sayd landes 
mesuages and tenements and ther apportements duryng the sayd 
terme but hit be for reparacyon of the said mesuages or tene- 
ments. 

The witnesses signed their names on the back of the docu- 
ment: Wytynys Stewne Wer of D....s merchand, . 
Newman of pb® same marchand, Nycholas Gaydon of p* same 
marchand, Thomas Brymygam of b*® same clerke. 


214. 8 June 1523. 


This Indentur made the viii day of Jun the yere of our Lorde 
M.ccecc. & xxiii & xv yere of the Regne of Kyng Henry the viii 
betwen Thomas Eustace of Harrieston Gent. on that one parte 
& John Harrolde of Kilmahioke Captayn of his kynn on that 
other party berrith witnes that b*® forsaide Thomas Eustace by 
the awarde of the prepotent Lorde Peter Erle of Ormond the 
kynges Depute in Irland, dam Margaret ffitzgerret his wyffe, 
Margaret Talbot wiffe unto b*® forsaide Thomas Eustace Bran in 
Cahire Ibryn & ffergananym Roe haue sette ferm unto the 
forsaide John Harrolde the Town of Rathfernen w' all the landes, 
medes & pasturis & othir apportements therto belongyng, the 
mill except, for terme of the liffe of b® sayde John, payng 
therfor yerly the saide John unto the forsaide Thomas his 
Ayres & assigns .ix. marc of lawfull mone at ii termes of the 
yere that is to sey Mich. & Ester by evyn porcionys. Also the 
forsaide Thomas by this present writyng graunteth unto the 
saide John halff all the herthiellis of the saide Toun w' all the 
mercymentes therof. Item the forsaide Thomas will that the 
saide John shall haue halff all the com. shepe and halff the 
wachennys of the saide Toun & the hostyng mone p" of as ofte 
as the said John shall ryse oute to hostyng w' the saide Thomas 
& when he rise not oute w‘ the saide Thomas then the foresaide 
Thomas to haue the hostyng money. For the which fferme and 
grauntez the saide John Harrolde haue taken to ffoster Alexander 
the son of the forsaide Thomas Eustace. Item the saide John 
Harrolde shall chaste all his kynnesmen of the spence of the 
saide Toun & yeff the saide John do breke upon any of thes 
condicions forsaide that then hit be lewffull unto the forsaide 
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Thomas to reenter into the forsaide Toun, landes, medes & 
pastures this graunte forsaide notw‘standyng. Item the saide 
John shall bilde the forsaide Toun & that olde toun by Rath- 
fernen & make them ffaste & so bilde & made ffaste to leive at 
the term ende. In wittnes wherof to this present Indenturis the 
parties forsaide chaungeable haue sette ther sealis yewen the yere 
the day & moneth abowsaide. 


Sir Thomas Eustace of Harristown married Margaret, 
daughter of Peter Talbot of Malahide; he was created 
Baron Kilcullen in 1535 and Viscount Baltinglas in 1541 
and died in 1541. Sir Peter (generally Piers) Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, married Margaret, daughter of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, became Lord Deputy in 1521 
and died in 1539. Kylmahioke is probably Kilmacanoge 
in Wicklow. 

I have to thank Dr. W. F. Pyle for pointing out that 
Bran in Cahire Ibryn and ffergananym Roe means “chief 
in the country of Caher O’Byrne and Red Ferdinand.” 
Herthiellis probably means the yield of the hearth tax; 
merymentes is for amercements, mulcts or fines; 
wachennys may be connected with vacca, and be equivalent 
to vaccaria or dairy farms; hostings were military ex- 
peditions, and the expression rise out is used in this 
connection—for instance, Statutes, Ireland, 28 Henry VIII, 
ch. xv., “during such time as he or they shall be in going, 
riding, or abiding in any hostings, jorney or rode, or 
reising out upon a cry”; “chaste all his kynnesmen of the 
spence of the saide Toun,” probably means that John 
Harrold, who was called captayn of his kynn, should 
punish his kinsmen for damaging the town. 


- 


215. 25 December 1524. 


The date is given-as 1523 and year 15 of Henry viii, so that 
it should be either 1523 or year 14 of the king. 

An indenture made between the Rev. Brother Thomas 
Kennedy, Prior of the Fratres Predicatores of Dublin and their 
Convent and John Cowope and Neyll (his wife). The Prior and 
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Convent lease to John and Neyll a mesuage annexed to the 
house of Edward Mandoo on the south for thirtyone years for 
an annual rent of eight shillings of lawful money to be paid at 
Easter, St. John the Baptist, Michaelmas and Christmas. They 
shall build and keep it styff and stanche and so return it at the 
end of the Term. If the rent is not paid for a month after any 
term the Prior and Convent can reenter and recover the property. 


216. 2 October 1525. 


John fitz Symon, merchant, grants to Symon Crenan of 
Colmynhuft and quits claim to all the mesuages, lands and 
tenements in Tassagard which once belonged to John and 
Cristofer Petite, except six acres of land viz: four acres in 
Coughhill, an acre and a half in Heynottfeld and half an acre in 
the Middelfeld, and also except Ballahen. 


217. 5 July 1527. 


Peter Lawles of Cradokyston, gentleman, acknowledges that 
he is bound in forty pounds of legal silver money of Ireland to 
be paid to Nicholas Hancoke, merchant of Dublin, at his wish. 
Peter binds himself, his heirs and executors to pay the money. 

(Then in English.) In presens of them whos namys after 
foloen of me John Talbot of Dardyston; of me Thomas Tywe; 
of me .... .. Carbe; of me sir Robarte Dennyth; of me sir 
John Bagot arary preste of saynt Mychans. 


There is a long English endorsement, slightly mutilated 
and difficult to read, and the meaning is rather obscure. 


The condicion of this obligacion ys such that yf the w‘in 
boundyn Petyr Lawles & his heires or anny other siesid to ther 
use do ensur or cause to be ensurytt the w‘in namyt Nicholas 
his heyres or assignis of all the mesis landes tenementes rentes 
reuer. & seruices mores meduys and pastures w' all the appurt. 
that the sayd Petyr or anny other seisid to his use hawe in 
Tassagard w'in the county Dublin which landes beth Callyston 
landes and Bloo ys landes by fyn recouery or other wise as sure 
as lernyt ouer a saill of the said n[{. . .] shall devise all anny 
tyme conw|. . .] when the sayd Petyr or his heyres be ther to 
Ragnirit (?) by the sayd Nicholas Hancoke his heires or assigns 
that then this obligacion to be woyd otherwise to stand in his 
full stregnth & effect in lawe. 
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218. 15 February 1531/2. 


This indentur made the fyften day of februarii the thre & 
twenty yer of the Reyng of Kyng Henri the viii betwix the 
Reuerend iather in god Thomas Euerard Prior of the house or 
hospitall of seynt John the Baptist w‘out the Newgate of the 
cittie of Dublin and his convent of the same of the one party 
and Nicholas Hancoke & William Newman of Dublin merchantes 
of the other party wittenissith that the said Prior by the hold 
assent & consent of his said convent han lette & sette ferme unto 
the said Nicholas & William all the tethis holdly of corn & hay 
& of all maner other graynys of the Straffan & of all the hold 
parish of the same w' all ther appurtt. w'in the county of Kyldar 
to have & to hold all the premissis w' the appurttenance unto 
the said Nicholas & William ther heires executores & assignis 
fro the fest of the Annunciacion of o" lady next ensuying the 
date abow wryttyn untto the end & terme of one & twenty 
yeres in as ample & as large maner as one Patrik Feld late of 
Dublin merchaunt or anny other had the said tethis & euery 
parcell of them befor. Paying therfor yerly during the said 
terme to the said prior & convent, & to ther successores eyght 
poundes of good & leffull mony of Irland to be payd att two 
festes of the yer that ys to say att the festes of seynt Michell 
tharchangill & Ester by even porciones and if the said rent or 
anny parcell of hit be behynd in parte or in the hold duryng 
one monyth after anny of the forsaid festes if hit be duly askyt 
then hit be leffull to the sayd prior & convent & to ther 
successores to enter in to the said tethys & them to han & pesable 
to enjoy the lese aforsaid nottw‘standyng. And the said prior 
& convent & ther successores graunt & cowmit by this presentes 
to warrant acquit & defend all the premissis wt the appurtt. unto 
the said Nicholas & William ther heires executores & assignis 
ayens all men duryng the said terme. In wittenis wherof to this 
parte of the indentur remaynyng in the custody of the said Prior 
& convent the said Nicholas & William han putte ther seallis the 
day and yer abow wryttyn. 


219. p 
The receipt in the Prior’s handwriting for a payment 
of five years’ rent. 


Be hitt knowen onto all men the presentes sayng othre 
hyryng that wheras a leasse of yeres endentid is betwixt me sir 
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Thomas Euerard Prior of Sainct Iohannis w‘"out the Nywgatt 
of Dublin & couente of the same of the one parte and Niclas 
Hankoke and William Nywman marchauntmen of the said citte 
of Dublin the xv day of Februarii the yere of our Lord M.V° 
& one & thyrte by and in the whych leys & indenturis grauntted 
by the sayd prior & covent one and twenty yeres onto the 
forsayd Niclas & William & to ther heres and assign opone the 
tethis of the parsonayge of the parayshe of Straffan in the 
Dioc. of Dublin onto the ende completly of the said yeres payinge 
and yelding yerly onto the said Prior & covent & to ther 
successores octe pound by equall termly porcions as mor playnly 
is comprisid in the forsaid indentures of the whych yeres I the 
said prior and convent recevid by the said Niclas & William for 
the full & redy paymente of fywe yeres responcion aforsaid the 
said day & yere for the whych responcion & paymente so done 
we the said prior & covent doth acquytt and discharge the said 
Niclas Hankoke & William Nywman ther heires & assign onto 
the forsayd v yeres endes nexte ensuyng the abowe writtn dat 
for the impeticion of us and our successores by the present 
wrytynges to the whych we the said prior & covent hath putte 
& layd our covent seall w'" one & full essente the day & the 
yere aforsayd. 

per me Thomam Euard Priorem predictum: per me Petrum 
Iacobum ... ancos (?): per me |.. .Jatum Valterum cartam (?). 


220. 15 February 1532. 


John Russell, chaplain, appoints Richard Whalse of Kyngys- 
mylton, husbandman his attorney to put Patrick Russell of 
Newcastell, freeholder, in possession of all his mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services in Jurdanyston and Kyngysmylton 
in County Dublin. 


221. 8 May 1533. 


Thys Endentur made the Eghte day off Maii the ffyw & 
tuynty yere of the Reng off Kyng Henry the viii‘ Betuyx 
Nicholus Hankoke of Dublyng merchaunde Jenet Stanyhurst hys 
Wyff & Crystofor Talbot son & heyr unto the sayd Jenet on 
the one parte & Gerrot Wals of the same Brasyer on the othir 
parte Wyttynsythe that the forsayd Nicholus Jenet & Crystofor 
hathe graunt gywyn lett & set to ferme unto the sayd Gerrot 
A mes & two gardyngys in Saynt Jamys ys parache in the 
Southbarbys (suburbs) of the Cytte of Dublyng vyche mes & 
two gardyngys w' all ther apporttenauns lyythe on the Este syde 
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to the land that sumtym was Jenet Shynnaghe & Bele Shynnaghe 
on the Weste syde to the land of John Eustas of Confe on the 
South syde unto the Watyr pyppys on the sayd Cytte of 
Dublyng & on the northe syde the kynges Payment of the sayd 
Cytte & the gate of Crokerys barrys to haue & to hold the sayd 
mes w' the two Gardyngys & ther apportenauns unto the sayd 
Gerrot his executores & assign from the day of the makyng of 
thes presentes unto the end of the terme of one & fourtty yerys 
then nexte & in medyatly ensuyng the date her of fully to be 
full fyllyt & determynede payng & yeldyng ther out yerly the 
sayd Gerrot his execut. & assign unto the forsayd Nicholus 
Jenet & Crystofor & to the heyrys of the forsayd Jenet & 
Cristofor two & twynty syllyngys & foure pens of good & lefull 
money of Irland at the festes of the yere that ys to say at the 
feste of Saynt Myghell & Ester by equell porcyonys & xii‘ of 
Cheff rent at the festes aforsayd by ewyn porcyonys and yf hit 
soo fortune the sayd rent to be behynde onpait in parte or in 
hold by the space of iii monthys aftyr any feste of the festes 
forsayd & noo suffycyent distres ne plege may not be found upon 
the sayd mes & two gardyngys w‘ ther apportenauns that then 
hit be lefull unto the fforsayd Nicholus Jenet & Cristofor & the 
heyrys of the forsayd Jenet & Cristofor & ther assign in the 
sayd mes & two Gardyngys w'‘ ther apportenauns to reentyr & 
them to haue agayn the lese & graunt forsayd notw‘'standyng 
and the forsayd Gerot his execut. & assign the sayd mes w' the 
two gardynges & ther apporttenauns schall kepe up styff & 
stanche duryng the sayd terme & soo in the end of the sayd 
terme schall lew them on ther owyn propir costes & expens and 
the forsayd Nicholus Jenet his wyff & Crystofor & the heyrys 
of the forsayd Jenet & Crystofor & ther assign the sayd mes 
& ii gardynges w‘ ther apporttenauns unto the sayd Gerrot his 
execut. & assign duryng the terme forsayd agayns all men schull 
warant aquyt & defend by thes presentes In Wyttynes wher of 
to thys parte of this endentur remaynyng in the custodi of the 
forsayd Nicholus Jenet his wyff & Crystofor the sayd Gerot haue 
put to his sele Dat. the day & yere abow wryttyn. 

The lease was for forty-one years and twenty-six vears 
later the document was endorsed: (a) Rec. xx*.... pro ternino 
Mic. 1559 & so from hensforth termly w‘out alyen the terme to 
any other person w‘out Richard Talbottes consent. Ric. T. 
(b) hec Rota 21° die Nouembris a°. r. Elise secundo (1559) in 


communi banco coram Ruberto Dillon et ad eius Requestum 
recept. 
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222. 20 January 1537. 


Received from Nicholas Hancocke merchant of Dublin for 
the king’s manor of Tassagard both for the Easter term of the 
28" year of King Henry viii and for the following Michaelmas 
term. Dated xx° die Januarii anno xx° predicto. Where xx° 
must be a mistake for xxviii. 

per me Johannem Ryan Clericum, Willelmi Brabazon subthes. 
where subthes. is for subthesaurarium. 


223. 24 February 1538. 


This endentur made the xxiiii daye of ffebruarii the yere of 
the reynyne of o" soueraine lord kynge Henry thagthe xxx° 
betwyxe sir Thomas Talbot parsone of saincte Stewnes byside 
Dublin of thone parte & Richard Talbot of this same gent. of 
thother parte wittnesithe that the forsaid sir Thomas hathe 
receu'” of the forsaid Ric. thre score powndes of moneye to the 
use & behoffe of the said Ric. and the said sir Thomas his heires 
or execut. shall render the said thre score powndes of money 
unto the said Ric. his execut. or assingnes att the will of the 
said Ric. his execut. or assinges. In wittnes wherof bothe parties 
aforsaid to this present endentur hathe put to ther seales the 
yere & daye abowe written. 


xvi angeletes 3" 

xxii crosadowes viii!! vs 
xiiii ryals xi'! xvi® iii* 
xxxi dowble duketes_ xxiii!! v*® 

x single duketes iii'' xv* 


iiii powndes of money 


Sum Ix!'! xv? 

The sum should be sixtyone pounds and fifteen pence 
endorsed by sir Thomas: the parcelle of plate w“" Mr. Rychard 
left yn custodye w™ me: in primis fowre flatt potes w'" one 
cover (?), Item ii maf (?) bandes, Item a standinge pott. 


Angelets are here valued at 12s. 6d.; but angelets were 
generally half the value of angels, which at this time were 
valued at 7s. 6d. or 8s.; crusados were Portuguese gold 
coins, here valued at 7s. 6d.; rials were English gold coins, 
here valued at 16s. 104d.; ducats are here valued at 7s. 6d., 
double ducats at 15s. 

J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF AASKIO“. 


Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. Alongside 
the intensive prefix Za-' (aOevc, ZawAovrog and some twenty- 
four others) the dictionaries give a by-form éa-, cited as 
occurring in dase and dagowde.? This variation is curious, 
to say the least, especially as there is no trace of either 
*Sa0eoc, etc., or *Zaoxtog. Furthermore, dagowdg is a very 
obscure word, not easily placed in a category (especially to 
be then asked to give support to the existence of that 
category), and its usual, though probably secondary, meaning 
‘tawny’ is not notably intensive. I believe that dagowde, 
like SaomAjjrig (see note 2 below) and samsdov (for *dm-medor), 


is an ‘oddment, without any relationship to other words 
with initial da-*. This leaves a solitary Saag to upbold 
this supposed form of the prefix. 


But Brugmann* derived daoxtug otherwise, from *éar- i.e. 
dnt-, cf. Sacbg (for *Sarbc), densus. This undoubtedly appears 


in daowéradov (Hesychius = woAbpuAdAoyr), da¢ (zbéd. = 


= énl rov 
modAov kai peyadov), dackdy (zbzd. = éuob). I suggest that the 


origin of daexog¢ is to be found here, but in a much simpler 


1 Aeolic form of d:a, giving rise to epic and later poetical (and one Ionic) 
adjectives. In Attic 5.a¢ adds strength to verbs only. 


2 Boisacq® also gives dacmAjris here, following the division by Solmsen 
(Rhein. Mus. LX,°497ff.) of this ‘incomprehensible word’ (Frankel, Glotta 
I. 278 n. 2) as da-owAfris, cf. rexxeormAnrns, from V(s)pel, cf. omddrag (‘ mole’ = 
destroyer of roots), spolium. But most scholars give the word up. 

8 My own view is that Sapoiwds Sapoweds have arisen through a blending 
from confusion between an adjective from dapvy and an adjective from pdvos or 
poiné. 


4 Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der kgl. siichsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 1901, p. 93. 
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way, viz. as a syncope of *dact-axiog or *dacxd-cxioc. The 
unification of two adjacent phonetically similar syllables is a 
common happening in speech, e.g., in Greek, ap(q:)-pocede, 
av(ro)-Bévrng, €6(Xo)-Aoyo¢g: and this etymology has the merit 
as well of removing a superfluously posited variation 8a- as 
of deriving Sdacxeog naturally, i.e., from an already formed 
adjectival element, cf. dact-waddAog. Cf. Babb-axrog also. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


Bitter, tender, smiling, sad, 
Heartening poet of despair, 

Do you walk the asphodel? 
Are the laurels in your hair? 


Do you plead before the throne 
For the lads of simple stuff, 

Who for debts they could not pay 
By their griefs have paid enough? 


Or by Shropshire brake and weir 
Still does your anguished spirit fret 
That the grave no rest affords 
And oblivion is not yet? 


Pitying heart, heroic creed— 
Mortal man must sorrow sup, 

Reckon not how sour the brew, 
Tilt the head back, drink it up. 


Only when the enfeebled hand 
Can no longer lift the sword 
And the striving breath is choked 

Comes an ultimate reward, 


} 


Or comes not? For none may know 
What comes lastly. Perish then 
Hopeless, hoping only this 
Guerdon, to have died like men. 


T. C. Kincsm1_t Moore. 
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Tu mihi qui tristis, ridens, qui mitis, acerbus 
Pectoribus, demas spem licet, addis opem! 

Ede, per Elysios te fert tua semita flores? 
Dic, tibi nunc cingunt laurea serta comas? 


Pro pueris, animos auxit quis simplicis aurae 
Flamma fovens, oras Numinis ante pedos, 

Quos, aliena suo cum solvere marte nequirent 
Debita, sat iussit persoluisse dolor? 


Forsitan Hesperios umbra indignata per agros, 
Ad latices clausos perque rubeta gemas, 
Dum tibi quod nondum veniant oblivia rerum 
Quod careant merita pace sepulchra, doles. 


Cor miserantis habes, tu fortia praecipis idem— 
Nonne, mones, luctus hauriet omnis homo? 

Ne quis amarorem reputet, cervice supina 
Quisque sibi ad faecem quod datur usque bibat. 


Tunc veniet primum cum stringere nesciet ensem 
Robore languescens deficiente manus, 

Spiritus et luctans haerebit fauce supremus, 
Militiae merces ultima cuique suae. 


Forsan at haud veniet! qualis venit ultima rerum? 
Quidquid id est, nulli res ea nota patet. 

Finis inops, exspes; spes una erit, unica merces 
Ut decuit veros sic cecidisse viros. 


R. W. Tarte. 
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KOTT ABIST AE. 


When I watch the living meet 
And the moving pageant file 

Warm and breathing through the street 
Where I lodge a little while, 


If the heats of hate and lust 
In the house of flesh are strong, 
Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 


In the nation that is not 

Nothing stands that stood before; 
There revenges are forgot 

And the hater hates no more. 


Lovers lying two and two 
Ask not whom they sleep beside, 
And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 


A. E. Housman. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light 

Still travelling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So, when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


{ 
ANON. 
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, , 
tovs Cwovs Ororav oKxoTéw GuVLOVTUs év agTEt 
; a , 
Xs trouryy TAGs viv mapapesBouevov 
Oadropevov mveiov Te peragToLxet Kat’ dyviav 
e , a , ” 
Xt mevuvOdd.os SOpa pérorKos Exw, 
, . e . 
ei kai paxAoourys Te Kai €xOeos ioyver dpuy 
. si ; ‘ 
ola iret preyeGav capxos Eow Tadea, 
> ‘ , a ’ » , 
dAAG rapacTyTw Keivo atéyos EvOa Twapéser 
vacetaev Snpov Sapa pot 7H Kovin. 
7) wou jwup yeveator Kdtw yOovos oder éovoats 
ov TOY Tpiv OTaVTwWY LoTaTaL OVdEY ETL" 
~ i eel RP EPR ¢ , 
Ws Tis exel Tiods T emtAnGeTar Gooa TéToVOE 
Kai wapos éxOaipwr éxOera od« driow. 
‘ x »? > , 9 > 2> / > ‘ 
ovr b€ bv’ eivacbévte Tor’ odx dd€yovow épactai 
Tis meréxer Koitns opiv wapanexApevos 
’ , xo , , , ° 
mavvuxov 8 vmvov vipdy Tapa vipgtos evdwv 
Re kia » 4 
ov mpos Exv vuudyy oUTOTE TpoaTpEeTeETat. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


Aethere nunc astrum si restinguatur in alto, 
Lux iter inceptum pergat ut ante sequi; 
Saecula descendat nostris per longa superne 

Usque suas oculis exhibitura faces. 


Sic, ubi vir moritur bonus hic, non protinus unum 
Omnia tunc finem quae bene fecit habent, 

Lampada sed per tempus inenarrabile nostrae 
Usque suam durant exhibitura viae. 


R. W. Tate. 
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KOTT ABISTAE. 


Always, no matter where I am, 
Some thought of you is near; 
Always I wish you happiness, 
And on this day good cheer. 
ANON. 


Too late I stayed—forgive the crime— 
Unheeded flew the hours; 

How noiseless falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers. 


W. R. SPENCER. 
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aiéy iv’ av’ ror’ éw, 108’ Got tpéxw Eurredov aici 
pvnpad th oev Kpad(ys wAngiov éotiv én’ 

jmap én’ juap éxev oe Biov péyav evyopat GABov, 
jpate 3 ebppooivys tad pdduora TvxEIKVv, 


Nil ubi sim refert, quoquo vestigia flecto 
Nescio quid semper quo revoceris adest; 
Quotquot eunt soles, voveo tibi gaudia, festi 
Haec quoque lux, oro, det tibi quidquid habet. 


R. W. Tarte. 


Sypov énewwa Ainv (aito avyyvoray duaptwv), 
otd’ Ener’ Gpawv ws érdyuve pvyy* 

H para by hiréee tePévat xpovos tyvia Aewra 
dwWopos, jv matéwv avOea podva THyy. 


Tardius, heu, iusto mansi (mihi parce fatenti), 
Quam raperet celerem nescius hora fugam. 
Quippe latet ponens tacite vestigia tempus, 
Non nisi per stratas si datur ire rosas. 


R: W. Tate. 
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W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet. A. NoRMAN JEFFARES. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 21/-. 


TEN years have elapsed since the death of W. B. Yeats. The 
interval makes easier an estimate of his stature both as man and 
poet. Contrary to the predictions of some, he has gained in 
importance with the passage of time, and now, seen in the 
perspective of a decade, his position as the greatest poetic figure 
in the first half of the twentieth century is no longer open to 
question. In the interval a number of valuable studies have 
added to our understanding of his art and life; and now 
Dr. Jeffares gives us the most fully documented biography that 
has so far appeared. He has availed himself amply of the vast 
mass of unpublished material in the possession of Mrs. Yeats, 
and by frequent quotations from letters, diaries, and a manuscript 
autobiography sheds fresh light on the personality and art of 
Yeats. 

The primary merit of this biography is that Dr. Jeffares 
never loses sight of the poet. He keeps steadily to his purpose 
of making the life story an illumination of the poetry, and 
exhibiting the poetry as a commentary on the life. There is 
hardly a page in this closely packed book that does not subserve 
this general aim. With so intensely personal a poet as Yeats, 
this method is fully justified. 

Some fiity-five years of creative activity is the lot of few poets. 
Yeats wrote his best poetry in his later years, which is more 
unusual still, and passed through almost as many artistic phases 
as Picasso. To these, as might be expected, Dr. Jeffares has 
given much attention, and here as expositor and critic he is at 
his best. But the poet who cast aside his embroidered cloak in 
mid-career, and passed from the Celtic Twilight through a “dark 
night” of style to the noble eloquence of The Tower and The 
Winding Stair, did not accomplish.these transitions by a con- 
tinuous process. Dr. -Jeffares wisely comments on “the repetitive 
zig-zag of Yeats’s thought,” returning with fresh enthusiasm to 
ideas long abandoned. He notes, too, his power of self-renewal 
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and self-re-creation. ‘He was constantly re-discovering himself; 
this is the secret of the interest which all his poetry of the late 
periods holds for us.” 

Dr. Jeffares throws much fresh light on the darker places in 
the later poems; and it is remarkable how frequently an obscure 
passage becomes immediately luminous when -placed side by side 
with an extract -from a contemporary letter or diary. He has 
been careful ‘in the dating of poems. Yeats had deliberately 
concealed the biographical significance of many by delayed pub- 
lication and other devices. These poems-are now placed in their 
proper relation to the life. Not the least delightful feature of 
the book is a number of snatches of unpublished verse; this, for 
example, on the dying Mabel Beardsley and the dolls that 
Ricketts had made for her : — 


Although she has turned away 
The pretty waxen faces 

And hid their silk and laces 
For mass was said to-day. 

She has not begun denying 
Now that she is dying 

The pleasures she loved well. 
The strong milk of her mother, 
The valour of her brother, 

Are in her body still, 

She will not die weeping, 

May God be with her sleeping. 


Where so much has been conveyed in less than 300 pages it 
is, perhaps, ungracious to wish for a fuller treatment of the plays. 
The book is admirably illustrated, and the little pen sketches 
by the author at the close of each chapter are an attractive and 
gratifying alternative to the dull grey photographic illustrations 
of places and houses with which so many modern books are 
disfigured. 

Dr. Jeffares has put all lovers of Yeats in his debt. His book 
is a mine of fresh and valuable material which no future student 
of the poet can safely neglect. He has shown remarkable flair 
for unriddling obscurities, and insight in interpreting them; but 
he has not said his last word on Yeats, and we hope he will soon 
give us a companion volume of criticism on this most antithetical 
of poets. 


H. O. W. 
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Textual Criticism of the Odyssey. By M. H. A. L. H. van.der 


Valk. Leiden. A. W. Sijthoff, 1949. Pp. 296. Price not 
stated. 


Dr. VAN DER VALK, Minister of the Reformed Church at Weert, 
has in his leisure time and under the strain of war and conquest 
produced a remarkably fine work of scholarship in this far- 
reaching study. Respect for the Alexandrian editors of Homer 
has been almost obsequious among Homerists since the end of 
the eighteenth century when de Villoison published the Venetian 
scholia. Dr. van der Valk has set himself the task of exposing 
the weakness of the Alexandrian methods and of vindicating 
the vulgate text against their ‘improvements.’ Despite 
occasional over-confidence he has succeeded triumphantly. The 
general result is another victory for the traditional Homer, and 
for the autonomy of great poetry, over the distortions and 
misunderstandings of myopic critics. Not that Dr. van der Valk 
disparages the valuable contributions made by the Alexandrians 
and ‘Didymus to Homeric study. He simply exposes their 
limitations and prejudices. 

In a sense there could hardly have been a worse time and 
place for the sympathetic understanding of the Jliad and Odyssey 
than Alexandria in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c.—that bookish, 
cosmopolitan, urban, court-obsessed milieu of deracinated Greek 
emigrés. What a world of difference there is between Theocritus’ 
Syracusan Women or his Ptolemy and Homer’s picture of Helen 
at Sparta or of Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon! One might 
as well expect sympathetic criticism of the Njals saga or the 
Mabinogion from Versailles in the eighteenth century. That is, 
far as their spirit is concerned. But in matters of form the 
Alexandrian scholars at least had the advantage of speaking a 
common language with Homer, so that we Western barbarians, 
no matter how much we criticize them, can never ignore them 
or be ungrateful for what they have preserved. 

The great value of the book under review is that though its 
problem is primarily linguistic the author’s final judgements are 
firmly based on social, psychological, historical and aesthetic 
criteria. His discussion of archaic mentality in pp. 199-216, 
making judicious use of Lévy-Brihl’s Les fonctions mentales 
dans les sociétés primitives, is particularly valuable as an antidote 
to late Greek and modern prejudices, and he scores telling points 
against many recent Homerists. With Aristotelian commonsense 
he admits and defends on poetic grounds Homer’s occasional 
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inaccuracy. In a really masterly synopsis he establishes the 
right of euphony at times to control the poet’s diction at the 
expense of rigid analogy. Specially admirable is his defence of 
such anomalies as }@ diev (p. 65) and éws, jos, «iws (p. 67). 
There are many other sections, not to mention a host of special 
points, deserving the highest praise. I mention only a few 
headings: Peculiarities of Homeric Diction, Value of Linguistic 
Data, Weak Points of the Poet, Art and Technique of the Poet. 
Ample attention is also paid to the methods of the Alexandrians, 
the problem of the atheteses, the (small) value of the non-vulgate 
MSS (the rodirixai, axpiBéorepat, «.7..), Homeric quotations, and 
papyri. The general conclusion is: 


Homeric criticism must emancipate itself from the authority 
of the Alexandrians. When using the resources which are nowa- 
days available we can see how the edifice of Alexandrian criticism 
collapses on all sides. Behind their criticism the work of the 
original poet appears in all its splendour and strength. In 
understanding the poet as a man with his failings and virtues, 
as a child of his time we see that we must accept his work without 
restriction and inclusive of the parts athetized by the Alexandrians. 


With minor qualifications I believe that this epoch-making 
judgement must be accepted. 

Naturally some details in this lengthy study are open to 
question. I offer, without detailed discussion, a few queries. 
On p. 196 reference is made to Pausanias’ old bachelors’ tale 
that Odysseus on his return repudiated Penelope for adultery. 
I take this opportunity of protesting against this Wilamowitzian 
cult of treating anti-Homeric chroniques scandaleuses as if they 
were pre-Homeric folklore. On p. 244 Dr. van der Valk seems 
to neglect the fact that Odysseus had told Penelope to marry 
if he had not returned from the war when Telemachus had 
reached manhood (Od. 18, 269-70). The use of & yvva by 
Odysseus to Penelope in Od. 19, 107, which Dr. v. d. V. finds 
surprising, may be explained as a deliberate ambiguity, ‘ Wife’ 
or ‘Lady’, to interest the audience. The conclusion (p. 266) 
that the poet of the Odyssey had divided the poem into books 
corresponding to our current divisions is not, to my mind, 
adequately proved here... I prefer to regard Od. 18, 184a 
as an interpolation inserted to give an infinitive to the preceding 
aiSéouat. But I admit that besides this author’s arguments in 
its favour there is the likelihood that the phrase péoyerOac 
pynotipow would be censored by prudes, despite its innocent 
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meaning here: cp. the avoidance of éu:éav cited on p. 21. 
I have noted only one serious misprint: cupdémeov for cupddviov 
in the last line of p. 73. ’ 

This book is full of valuable material and its conclusion is 
of the highest importance for both the textual criticism and the 
general interpretation of Homer. 


W.BS. 


The Latin Subjunctive. Its usage and development from 


Plautus to Tacitus. By S.A. Hanprorp. 184 pp. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 1947. 


THE writer of this book breaks new ground in a field which 
English scholarship has unduly neglected, perhaps, as he himself 
suggests, because of the unduly acrimonious and wordy battles 
of previous generations of specialists in syntactical studies. He 
presents a systematic survey of the ever broadening range of 
uses of the subjunctive in Latin, developing from the early 
modal usages to the later usurpation of functions originally 
belonging to the indicative in various types of subordinate 
clauses. The whole argument is lucid and convincing, and it is 
fully documented. The author’s original contribution lies 
largely in his treatment of the subjunctive in repudiating questions 
and its derivatives (§§ 74-99), which is an incisive and 
illuminating piece of analysis. I cannot follow him here in 
points of detail, and in particular I would query whether the 
distinction between nemo fuit qui audiret and nemo fuit quin 
audierit (§ 159) derives directly (or indeed at all) from different 
types of repudiating question, especially as the second demands 
a hypothetical guin audierit? for which the author can adduce 
no parallel. In general, however, this book is characterised by 
independent judgment and grasp of the material, and is much 
the best survey of the subject in English. 
D.E.W.W. 
—aes 

Emit ErRMATINGER: Deutsche Dichter, 1700-1900. Eine 

Geistesgeschichte in Lebensbildern. Erster Teil. Vom 

Beginn der Aufklirung bis zu Goethes Tod. Verlag 

Huber & Co., Frauenfeld. 1949. 


Tus thoughtful and stimulating work, by the pen of a distin- 
guished Swiss scholar, is not intended to be a history of literature 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Its purpose is to describe 
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the lives and characters of the poets (/ege, of course, the more 
important poets) of Germany during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and in doing so to reveal the spiritual 
forces and ideas by which their works were conditioned. Let 
it be said at once, however, that Professor Ermatinger has given 
us a great deal more than his introduction seems to promise. 
He has not merely re-composed the life-stories of some thirty 
well-known figures (most of whom after all have found their 
biographers already) and bound them up in one volume, with 
occasional comments showing their relation to the zeitgeist. His 
mind has been on the zeitgeist from first to last; beginning with 
an analysis of the baroque era and its sombre “God or the 
Devil’’ philosophy of life he shows us how its rigid authori- 
tarianism was gradually breached by the first mutterings of 
European rationalism; how the Age of Enlightenment 
encountered, outfaced and finally defeated orthodoxy, only to 
be outmoded itself by the young rebels of the Storm and Stress 
movement, and how this rebellion in turn was succeeded by the 
classic calm of Weimar at the end of the eighteenth century. 
(Prof. Ermatinger’s second volume, which is to continue the 
story after the death of Goethe, is still outstanding.) He can 
indeed claim to have given us an instalment of a new history 
of the intellectual and spiritual development of modern Germany. 

The biographical sketches both illustrate and drive home his 
points, e.g. Lessing, the representative Aufkldrer; Herder, the 
anti-rationalist in excelsis; Goethe, the leader of Storm and 
Stress turning classicist. It should be superfluous to add that 
they have obviously been prepared with the most painstaking 
care and that the accuracy of the facts and dates given may 
be depended upon. Whatever may be thought of the author’s 
conclusions, his knowledge of his period is undoubtedly 
encyclopaedic. 

An old tale re-told? Some readers will probably feel inclined 
to answer: yes. We know that Klopstock was born at 
Quedlinburg and educated at Schulpforta; we are aware that the 
maiden-name of Herder’s wife was Caroline Flachsland; the 
history and family connections of Goethe have already received 
treatment by quite a number of pens. Many on the other hand 
will feel grateful to the author for his full-size portraits of certain 
minor figures, such as Haller, Schubart, Biirger and Claudius 
(to name only a few), whose personalities he has put before us 
as no mere text book can. And if he seems on occasion to 
overstate his case, e.g. in telling us that Goethe’s conversion 
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to domesticity and his union with Christine Vulpius betokened 
the beginning of nineteenth century bourgeois culture (‘‘ the 
home, the family, and the nation’’), is it not ‘the humour 
of a scholar’’? 

Professor Ermatinger has given us a book in which every 
student of German literature should find a good deal to interest 
him. We are looking forward to his second volume. 


M.F.L. 


The Life of George Berkeley, Bishob of Cloyne. By A. A. Luce, 
D.D., LITT.D. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1949. Po. xi + 260. 
25/-. (A companion volume to the new edition of 
Berkeley’s Works by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop.) 


FULL-LENGTH biographies of eminent philosophers are rare in 
English literature. Usually the importance of the thought has 
eclipsed the thinker. With Berkeley, however, the case is 
different. |Berkeley is a person where another writer is a system 
or a book. 

But what kind of a person? A romantic visionary, as 
impractical in enterprise as he seemed to be in thought? So 
some of his biographers would have us bélieve; and if others 
have been more discerning, their accounts have suffered from 
inadequate material and erroneous preconception. serkeley 
himself, unlike Hume, has left us no autobiography; one can 
hardly imagine him writing one. What was particularly needed 
was a ‘ Life’ that would reveal not only the outstanding goodness 
of the man and his genius as a thinker, but also his sound 
commonsense and practical ability. Dr. Luce has fully supplied 
this need. His book displays, as one would exvect, that prime 
requisite of a satisfying biography, sympathy with its subject; 
it also shows exactness in research, ingenuity in hypothesis 
and fairness in judgment. These aualities appear to advantage 
in his balanced account of Berkelev’s American mission, his able 
defence of the tar-water cure, and his lively description of the 
husy years at Cloyne. 

Besides correcting old views, Dr. Luce has new things to say. 
His picture of Berkeley’s wife, his estimate of the various 
biographical sources, his scholarly study of the philosopher’s 
portraits and his discussion of Berkeley's friendship with Swift 
are novel contributions. Of particular interest to Trinity College 
is the account of the various positions Berkeley held there— 
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lecturer in subjects ranging from mathematics to Hebrew, College 
Tutor, Librarian and Junior Dean, a post where his efficiency 
in troubled times was rewarded by a bonus from the Board. 

Boswell wrote the life of a man he knew intimately; so did 
Trevelyan; so did Morley. No one can now do that for 
Berkeley; no one did. Intimacy makes for warmth and lively 
detail; but distance gives perspective and cooler judgment. Both 
types of quality are present in Dr. Luce’s biography. He writes 
from a distance of two centuries; but he writes about a man 
whose philosophy he supports, whose character he respects, and 
the details of whose life he has traced with care. No reader 
of this book can fail to share something of its author’s admiration 
for a very great man—philosopher, mathematician, economist, 
friend of the arts, patriot and Christian. Berkeley’s College 
may feel much satisfaction that the first adequate biography of 
a famous son. should be the work of one of his fellow-alumni. 


E.J.F. 


Supralineate abbreviations in Latin inscriptions. By A. E. 
Gorpon. University of California publications in Classical 
Archaeology. Volume II, No. 3, pp. 59-132. University 
of California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1948. 


Tuis book comprises a listing of all abbreviations marked by a 
superimposed line in the inscriptions of CIL. Frequencies of 
occurrence and approximate datings are given. The work is 
careful and accurate, and the lists of words and abbreviations 
make consultation easy. This is a useful addition to the 


epigraphist’s reference library. 
D.E.W.W. 
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OTHER BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


A Commentary on C. Suetonii Tranquilli Vita C. Caligulae 


Caesaris. By JosEpH A. Maurer. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


lambic Words and Regard for Accent in Plautus. By PHILIP 


Wuatey HarsH. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. Price $2.50. 


Studies in Philology. Vol. xtvi. Nos. 1 and 2. January and 
April, 1949. University of North Carolina Press. 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. Vol. xxtt. 
No. 65. May, 1949. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. Lxx. Nos. 3 and 4. July 
and October, 1949. The Johns Hopkins Press. 


Classical Philology. Vol. xt1v. Nos. 1 and 2. 


January and 
April, 1949. The University of Chicago Press. 


Dublin Magazine. Vol. xxtv. Nos. 3 and 4. July and October, 
1949. Price 2/6. 


Bulletin des Sommaires et Comptes-rendus bibliographiques des 
Périodiques Frangais et Etrangers. Nos. 169-172. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus Lxvi. 1948. Société des 
Bollandistés, Bruxelles. 

Les Etudes Classiques. Tome xvu. No. 4. October, 1949. 
H. Dessein, Liége. 


Southern Folkidére Quarterly. Vol. xu. Nos. 2 and 3. 


June 
and September, 1949. University of Florida. 


Irish Historical Studies. Vol. v1. No. 23. March, 1949. 
Price 5/6. 


Irish Geography. Vol. u. No. 1. 1949. Bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Ireland. Price 3/-. 
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IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Joint editors: R. Dudley Edwards and T. W. Moody 








_ VOL. VI. No. 23 MARCH 1949 Ss. 6d. 


The identification of some Pestilences :ecorded in the Irish annals 
By Sir William P. MacArthur, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.Sc. 


Writers in the ‘ Nation’, 1842-5 
By Kevin M. MacGrath, B.A. 
Research on Irish history in Irish universities, 1948-9 


Reviews and short notices 


Annual subscription 10s., post free, payable to the treasurer 
A. J. O7CONNELL, M.Comm., UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Published by HODGES, FIGGIS & CO., Ltp., DUBLIN 


















PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 





A cumulative index of significant book and periodical litera- 
ture in philosophy. 


Brief reviews reflecting the opinions of the author rather than 
those of the reviewer. 


Covering sine ira et studio all schools of philosophy. 


Regular reports, in spite of the present difficulties in com- 
munication, from all parts of the world. 


Welcomed by librarians as an authentic bibliographical aid; 
by teachers as a practical guide; by research men as an 
invaluable source of material. 


Those desiring to keep the Abstracts with the first issue as 
a permanent record of philosophic research may send their 
reservations together with a remittance of $4 for one year, or $7 
for two years (foreign subscribers remit an additional $1 per 
annum), to Philosophic Abstracts, 884 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N.Y. 


You may inspect a sample copy at your nearest university 
library. 
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THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE 


A Quarterly Review of Literature. Science and Art 
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Edited by SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN Established 1923 
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‘*That good poetry and prose are still being written in Ireland 
is evident in the files of the ‘ Dublin Magazine,’ for all through 
the war years the magazine has appeared punctually and maintained 
its high literary standards, one of the few magazines in Europe 
which has been able to do it. On its pages, young new voices as 
well as older ones have been freely raised.” 


College English. October 1946 
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*«The market is flooded with literary reviews, but few can compete 
with this excellent quarterly edited by Seumas O’Sullivan. Here 
are poets who write poetry with a knowledge of form, and essayists 
with something to say, adept in the art of composition.” 


The Bookshelf. May 1947 
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Price 2/6. Annual Subscription 10/6. U.S.A. $2.25. 


2 CROW STREET, DUBLIN, London Agent: Messrs. John & Edward 
Bumpus Ltd. 477 Oxford Street, W.1. 
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A History of 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Vol.I. 1591—1892. By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL, Lecky 
Professor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. With 
a Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., Afaster of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

















Vol. II. 1892-1945. By KENNETH C. BAILEY, Fellow 
and Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin. With a Foreword 
by Dr. E, H. ALTON, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Profusely Illustrated Price 15/- each, Postage 6d. each extra 





From all Booksellers or direct from: 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS, LTD., TRINITY COLLEGE, 


‘ DUBLIN. 
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